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Embroidered ‘Toiletteor Pin Cushion. 
‘Tus cushion is covered with blue silk ruffles, pinked.in 
scallops, and with a star-shaped piece of embroidered white 
cloth; the embroidery on the latter is worked in knotted 
and satin stitch with gold thread, and silk in different shades 
‘of blue. “To make the cushion, which is very high in‘ the 
centre, cut for the bottom a circular piece of pasteboard or - 
wood ‘six inches in diameter, and cover it on both sides 
with muslin: On’'the outer edge of the bottom sew one 
side of a straight ‘strip of muslin four inches and three- 
quarters wide and eighteen inches long, and join the ends 
of this strip.. Gather the free side of the strip, and ‘after 
filling the inner space tightly with emery or sawdust, push 
the gathers as closely as possible together.. Finally, cover 
the opening in the middle of the cushion at the top with a 
circular piece of muslin, which is hem-stitched around the 
edge. Cut of blue silk two strips pinked on one side, each 
of which is two inches wide, while one is fifty-two and the 
other thirty-six inches long. Arrange the long strip in- 
tended for the lower ruffle in sixteen box-pleats, and fasten 
it on the cushion so that it slightly overlaps the under edge 
of the latter. Arrange the shorter strip in eight box-pleats, 
and set it on the cushion as shown by the illustration. Cut 
the piece to be embroidered of white cloth from Fig. 34, 
Supplement, in one piece, and embroider it as indicated on 
the pattern. Then pink this piece finely on the edge, and 
set it on the cushion in such a manner that each hollow between 
two points of the star-shaped piece comes on a box-pleat of the 
bad ruffle. The colors can be varied to match the furniture of 
drawing or sitting room. 














Fig. 1.—B LACK VELVET MantLe.—Back.—{For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 38-40. 
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EMBROIDERED TOILETTE OR P1IN CusHION. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 34. 


Black Velvet Mantle, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts black velvet mantle is especially suited to elderly ladies. 
It is wadded and lined with silk, and is trimmed with. guipure 
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lace five inches and one inch wide, gros grain rolls, and 
passementerie agrafes and buttons, Cut of velvet, wad- 
ding interlining, and silk lining two pieces each from 
Figs. 38 and 39, Supplement, lengthening them as much 
as may be required in the direction of the arrow-heads, 
having first joined on the pieces turned down in Supple- 
ment. Cut the sleeves in one piece each from Fig. 40, 
Supplement, observing the contour of the under part. 
Lay the wadding between net, and quilt it in diamonds 
with the silk lining, baste the material on the wadding, 
sew up the back, and join the latter with the fronts ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Finish the neck 

. of the mantle with a double standing collar of velret 
lined with silk. Fell the lining to the material on the 
front and bottom of the mantle. Sew up the sleeves 
from 4 to 5, trim them with lace and gros grain rolls, 
and set them into the armholes, bringing 5 on 5 of the 
fronts. Then sew the remainder of the trimming on the 
mantle as shown by the illustration and indicated on 
the pattern. 








HAIR PAINTING. 


N original method of painting with human hair, which 

has never before been published, is herewith laid 

before the seekers after novelty. It was discovered by 

an ingenious lady who desired to preserve the hair of her 

children in some artistic form, and although she had already 
prepared hair ornaments in many different designs of weaving, 
wanted still another plan.. She conceived the idea of painting 
with hair, and, after some experiments, succeeded in producing 
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Fig. 2.—Biack VELVET MANTLE.—Frost.—(For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 38-40.) 
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pictures fully equal to fine India ink or sepia 
drawings, which showed all the shades of the 
original hair. ‘The process is exceedingly sim- 
ple, being merely this: each kind of hair is 
placed separately upon a plate and burned to 
ashes, then ground to a very fine powder, either 
with a palette-knife or on a slab with a muller, 
as one would grind paints in oil. If kept dry, 
these powders can be preserved in little bottles 
for future use. ; 

When ready to paint your picture, mix a por- 
tion of each separately with a little liquid gum- 
arabic, and apply with a sable brush, as in water- 
‘color or India ink. Be careful to use each kind 
of hair for separate objects, or different parts of 
the design, so that the colérs may be identified. 
Red hair will produce a reddish-brown paint, 
while black hair will be accordingly black. The 
effect of the picture will be very pleasing, and it 
will be werth doing, if only for the curiosity of 
having a picture actually painted with hair. 





THE SOUL'S QUEST. 
Br KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


A sap soul knocked, as the night came down, 
At the gate where Time as warder stands; 

There was dust in the folds of her pilgrim gown, 
And blood on the staff in her wounded hands, 


. Whence art thou come, with a cheek as ‘jn 
As the lilies drooping above thy brow 
‘Thine eyes are heavy, thy footsteps fail ; 
, Thou sorrowful soul, what seckest thou? 


Ob, I am worn with the rocky road 

My faltering feet were forced to climb! 
I have come up from a far abode 

To beg for a boon, O pitiful Time! 


And how hast thou reached these hidden towers 
No mortal vision before hath found? 

I have followed the lingering scent of the flowers 
Borne out of my life’s fair garden-ground : 


Young buds of hope, and the lavish bloom 
Of joys cut down in their splendid prime: 

I am faint for lack of their rich perfume; 
Give back my roses, O cruel Time! 


Ihave taken thy flowers and planted them 
Where the breath of an endless summer blows; 
But left I not by their broken stem 
A living lily for every rose? 


Behold, they are wreathed around thy brow; 
Thy tresses scatter their dewy balm; 

More fair than the flowers of earth, I trow, 
Are Memory’s lilies, pure and calm. 


Oh, fresh and sweet though my lilies be, 
I thirst for those cups of spice again! 
Thou leading. soul, I will render thee 
he boon ou hast sought through toil and pain, 


Unloose -_ lilies from out thy hair, 
And bind in their place thy roses 
Nay nay, but suffer me still to wear 
his fragrant bloom of the days that are dead. 


Shall I rob for thy earth my garden wall 
. Of the lily leaf and the rich rose-vine? 
Thou shalt enter at last and gather all, 
But choose thou to-day ’twixt thine and mine. 


Those roses the fullness of life had lent 
The odor and flueh of its fervid years; 
But they breathed not the rare an subtle scent 
the pure pale lilies born of tears. 


Slowly at length to the oy track, 

From the flowers she had followed so far astray, 
Sweet Memory’s chaplet oz back, 

The sad soul turned on her downward way. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT, with the conclusion of Far- 
yeon’s brilliant Christmas Story, “ BLADE- 
o’-Grass,” and a variety of other fine 
engravings and interesting matter, will 
be furnished gratuitously with our next 
Number. 





Me A Cut Paper Pattern of Walking Suit 
with Double-breasted Sacque, Basque, Apron-front 
Over-Skirt and Skirt, for Girl from § to 15 Years 
old, will be published with our next Number. For 
Sull list of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement in previous Numbers. 

Cr Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions of a 
vich variety of Ladies’ and Children’s Winter 
Dresses, Fackets, Mantelets, Basques, Sacques, 
Hoods, Gloves, Veils, Embroidery Patterns, Fancy- 
Work, etc., etc., with a choice selection of Engrav- 
ings and Literary Matter. 





HOLIDAY GIFT-MAKING. 


We have lately heard it said, apropos of 
the approaching season, that it is the 
natural cupidity of our nature, loving to 
amass and receive gifts, which makes Christ- 
mases and birthdays seem, to all those for- 
tunate beings who are surrounded by fami- 
lies and friends, the most charming days in 
the year, as they are the most expensive. 

But we beg to take issue with any such 
assertion, since we are sure that it is, in 
the case of the former certainly, a, number 
of totally different emotions that give rise 
to our enjoyment. For as the year draws 
toward its close there is the contagious cheer 
of the merry holidays, of the bracing weath- 
er, the spicy evergreen of church decora- 
tions, the ringing of church-bells, the relig- 
ious significance of the time, and the mag- 
nanimous delight of giving gifts as well, 
that, all together, might kindle every heart 
with a warmth rivaling the blaze of any 
Yule-log that ever burned. 





Gifts we take, to be sure, and gifts we 
give; and though in our Christmas fashions, 
as a people, we incline more to our old home- 
ly custom of hanging the stockings from the 
chimney-piece, ready for St. Nicholas, than 
we do to the beautiful German tree, with its 
tapers and its Christ-child—delighting to 
take our Christmas pantomime when the 
night-gowned children steal speechless over 
the floor in the gray of the morning to open 
their treasures, and silently find the greatest 
surprise of all in the toe—yet, whether taken 
from the stocking, the tree, the breakfast- 
table, or any other where, the gifts in all 
our homes that day are sure to be a sort of 
round-robin, for every body makes a point 
of gladdening every body else. So much 
so, indeed, that we know circles where the 
preparations for Christmas begin immediate- 
ly after the smoke of the Fourth of July has 
cleared away—spare pennies being deposited 
in secret cash-boxes, sly stitches being set in 
surreptitious canvases, and lace-work and 
doll-work and worsted-work being done in 
unknown half hours before breakfast or bed, 
all with an eye to the festival whose dis- 
tance daily lessens, and without a thought of 
self. 

Perhaps the value of the gifts is trifling— 
in fact, it seems best that it usually should 
be so, and that objects should be cherished 
as tokens of the individuality and the finger- 
craft rather than of the prodigal purse. It 
is not the worth of the article in dollars and 
cents that touches the receiver’s heart most 
deeply; it has another worth that encircles 
and surrounds it as a halo might—a worth 
whose elements are the kind thought, the 
painstaking self-devotion, the affectionate 
solicitude to please, and the evidence of con- 
stant remembrance during the manufacture 
of the little article that is given. 

It is, indeed, one of the great blessings of 
life that so much happiness can always be 
wrought out of so little material. Look in 
such connection at the gifts of one daughter 
in almost any household of moderate income 
for the coming holiday. There is, perhaps, 
the head-dress for mamma, carefully con- 
templated and designed, so that the color of 
it here shall just set off the pale rose of the 
cheek, and the lace there shall just throw a 
shadow on the silvering hair—a half-dollar’s 
worth of footing and floss; there is the neck- 
tie for a sister, a knotted ribbon, innocent 
of any costly brocading, but put beyond 
price by the wild rose painted on the fringed 
ends; there is the tatted yoke of an under- 
garment for the expectant bride of the fam- 
ily—it cost twenty cents, and uncounted 
minutes, but it looks like the rarest old Ve- 
netian altar lace; there is the doll for baby, 
dressed out of the piece-bag; the sandal- 
wood paper-cutter, decorated with a water- 
color of snowy frost-weed, for the brother 
just entering college; the handkerchief, 
made from a square of lawn, hem-stitched 
and initialed, for the brother just coming 
out of college ; five dollars probably covering 
the whole, and leaving something to spare 
to add to the accumulated funds of all, the 
dozen dollars that shall buy papa’s present— 
aset of home-made and home-embroidered 
shirts, or a traveling sachel of Java canvas, 
steel-mounted, and enriched with crest and 
cipher ; or else some glory of a book—poems, 
maybe, that he shall read out to them round 
the fire; or pictures, that they shall crowd 
about to see him look at and admire; per- 
haps a half score sheets of Dor&’s diablerie ; 
perhaps the Sermon on the Mount, chromo- 
lithographed as only the Germans can do it 
and put it. within common people’s reach, 
each page illuminated, as if some old monk 
had dreamed over it in his cell till text and 
spirit took shapes of splendor to his dazzled 
eyes, each page a different vision from the 
last, with all manner of floral forms in ara- 
besques of lapis lazuli and orpiment and 
gold, with scrolls and vines of tenderest 
tints, with script of silver and vermilion, as 
if the very letters of the heavenly lesson 
were figures of light themselves; or else, 
possibly, if the collected proceeds warrant it, 
a little port-folio of those wonderful photo- 
graphs, given to charities, which Mrs. Cam- 
ERON takes of TENNYSON and the faces that 
fit his songs, of ANNE THACKERAY and her 
compeers, if she has any, of CARLYLE and 
his, of ladies of quality and of pauper babies, 
and gives them all such pose and light and 
elaboration as to bring the soul out so visi- 
bly that he might think he looked at pic- 
tures of the perfect race to come rather than 
of the faulty flesh and blood of our own gen- 
eration. 

Who says, seeing these things and kindred 
things brought about in home after home all 
up and down the land, that the Christmas- 
tide, from a domestic point of view, is an 
expensive season, when such pleasure can 
be procured with such slight outlay? And 
who really believes it owes its charm to ava- 
ricious gratification when such self-denial 
and industry are the common pleasures of 
its observance, and loving greetings and 
good wishes throughout the land are its 
universal ritual ? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Moving On. 


EAR FRED,—In these brilliant Decem- 
ber days how kindly Nature exerts her- 
self to make us forget the bare trees and the 
frozen ground! ‘Was the sky ever so blue ? 
Was the sunlight ever more splendid? I 
walk up and down Broadway, and am never 
weary of watching the shops and the people. 
As Christmas comes, how every body hastens, 
as if the holidays would overtake us before 
we are ready! I think of that sly touch in 
Eliot Warburton’s “The Crescent and the 
Cross,” when, describing the passengers upon 
the outward-bound Mediterranean steamer, 
he says that some walked up and down the 
deck earnestly, as if doubting whether they 
would reach the paddle-box in time. So we 
are all bustling about with eager faces, es- 
pecially you young fellows with younger fel- 
lows at home, for whose delight you must 
search every shop in town. All these busy 
people, running about the streets with little 
bundles under their arms and in their pock- 
ets and bags, are getting ready to play San- 
ta Claus, and drop down the chimney on 
Christmas-eve. 

We all stop to stare at the windows. ~In- 
deed, if there be a younger child than I, or 
one more enraptured with the fairy-land 
which reveals itself at this season, I have 
not found him. People bump against me, 
and touch their hats and beg my pardon, 
half fearing that they may have aurt the old 
gentleman. Bless your souls, my dear peo- 
ple! I had rather be bumped than not. Iam 
of the mind of Sam Weller, on the Christmas 
ice at Dingley Dell; and I am for “ keepin’ 
the pot a-b’ilin’, Sir,” and rushing and bump- 
ing with proper holiday glee. Even the 
austere guardians of the public peace, the 
respected police, share in the universal hi- 
larity. Ex officio, they have no emotions. 
They are the eyes and hands of the law. 
They know mankind only as orderly and 
disorderly. But in these days they relax 
into a common humanity. When we boys 
and girls, young and old, obstruct the side- 
walks, and fairly dam the great living tor- 
rent of the streets, they say to us, like indul- 
gent nurses, not like awful myrmidons of 
the law, “‘ Move on, good folks, if you please ; 
move on!” 

I take my idle hands out of my overcoat 
pockets, and, bowing respectfully to the of- 
ficer, I say, as I watch the endless throng, 
“'Tis what they seem to be doing, Sir.” 
He looks at me kindly, but vouchsafes no 
reply. None is needed, for certainly they 
are moving on. From the oldest of us in 
the street, feebly hobbling in the bright 
holiday sun, to the airiest sprite of three 
years, with far-flying fluff of yellow hair, 
they are certainly obeying the policeman’s 
order, and are moving on. Sometimes at 
noon I saunter slowly down town, and in 
the afternoon loiter back again, but there is 
no pause; the great tide is running still. 
Sometimes, when at a ball, watching fairies 
floating upon music, I forget time, which 
seems to forget them, then suddenly remem- 
bering, hasten out and homeward; the streets 
are dark, and there is no crowd; but little 
rills—drops of the stream, as it were—are 
still flowing. Isee no policeman, I hear no 
order; but surely they hear and they obey, 
for they are still moving on. 

And what, my dear Fred, are we doing 
upon this journey of ours, if not the same 
thing? We talk of manners upon the road. 
What road? And what are roads for but 
that we may move on? [I take my place in 
the car, and presently the bell rings, and 
there is a steam hoot and yell, and away we 
go. I open my book and read, and occa- 
sionally I raise my eyes and see that we are 
moving on, and how swiftly! Fields and 
streams and towns and counties and States 
glide by the window. I read and read, and 
still we move on. Now we run through a 
hill, now we skirt the top of a mountain. 
Here is the richest farm, there is the most 
picturesque ravine. Now it is the street 
of a town, with wagons and people; then it 
is a lovely country-seat or a silent grove. 
Still we are moving on, and all these objects 
noiselessly move also. And what am I read- 
ing? Is it a story of Greece or Rome, of 
chivalry or kings? But they too—where 
are they? Have they not also moved on? 

I saw lights in a scholar’s room the other 
evening, although it was nearly midnight, 
and going in, I found him at his table among 
his books, happily at work. He turned to 
greet me, and raising one of the books, a thin 
volume, from the floor, he said that it was a 
funeral discourse upon a famous man more 
than two hundred years ago. Listen, he 
said, and read me some noble passages. But 
when I asked who is the lofty character so 
vividly described, and who is the orator 
who embalms his worth in eloquence, the 
scholar smiled and said that both were for- 
gotten, and that in no biographical diction- 
ary would their names be found. They 
have moved on and outof sight. I thought 
of Mirza’s vision, and unconsciously taking 








a book from the table near me, I glanced at 
its title. It was once a book most familiar 
and endeared to me. There was a time 
when I seemed to know it by heart, when 
no author seemed to me to speak with such 
fascination ; and to see it again was to be 
once more a youth floating about an inland 
stream with a brown-eyed girl, who is now 
the portly grandmother of blooming chil- 
dren.- As I held the book in my hand, it 
was a spell of magic. I saw the grass and 
golden-hearted white lilies along the edge 
of the water. I saw the slow-receding shore 
as we drifted on the ever-moving stream. I 
heard the cry of the plover, the note of the 
robin in May. I heard my own voice as I 
read aloud from this very book. Still we 
moved on, and the gentle shore slowly 
changed. And now the shy girl has moved | 
on to the calm matron, and the book out of 
my present sympathy or thought. What 
invisible police gave the order which so 
surely they all obeyed ? 

Laying down the book, I looked at the 
scholar, who had resumed his work. This 
was he, the studious recluse at college, de- 
clining the rough games, and elegant idling, 
and profuse waste of time and opportunity 
in which the rest of us so gladly indulged ; 
who passed the long evening with Plato in- 
stead of the billiard-marker, and heard Ho- 
mer and Dante sing instead of the nymph 
of the saloon. Then, amply armed, he moved 
on to the great arena in which the force of 
his mind and power of his character have 
been equally tried. The blooming, boyish 
Freshman has moved on to be indeed a 
Senior. The young college debater, awk- 
ward and confused, but full of the matter, 
has moved on to command the ear of na- 
tions. The flowing hair, the ruddy cheek, 
the young eye are gone; they have moved 
on to the gray locks and worn brow and hol- 
low cheeks of the midnight scholar. The 
invisible, the divine police, has whispered 
to him also, kindly but inexorably, “ Move 
on! move on!” 

Tis what they seem to be doing, I said to 
the policeman who gently admonished us; 
and, obeying him, I passed along to the hall 
where I knew that I should hear sweet sing- 
ing. There was no orchestra, no chorus: 
there was only a piano and a group of four 
singers. They first sang together, and their 
voices were 80 exquisitely blended that they 
seemed one rich and infinitely varied voice. 
Then each sang separately ; and one of them 
sang a song which long ago I heard from the 
greatest singer of her time. From that mo- 
ment I was as an instrument upon which 
each song played as if it had been a living 
hand. And the music they played upon me 
was my youth and all its hopes, its dreams, 
its delights. That singer whom I heard had 
moved on, and so had I. The recluse stu- 
dent had moved on to be the famous scholar. 
The brown-eyed girl had moved on to be the 
grandmother of happy children. The famous 
man and the eloquent orator of two hundred 
years ago had moved on out of sight. And 
I had moved on from that youth listening to 
the great singer: and had I moved other- 
wise than as when the policeman spoke to 
us, and I moved slowly from the Christmas 
window, gazing with my old eyes from under 
the gray locks at the Christmas toys which 
my young eyes saw, enchanted ? 

For, my dear Fred, the drops move on, but 
the stream remains forever flowing. We say 
at school that the river empties into the gulf. 
Does it? Is there any less water behind? 
Does the Nile empty into the Mediterranean ? 
Well, it takes a long time to run out. As I 
sauntered along in the holiday sun I remem- 
bered the orrery which the old professor used 
to show us as a reward of diligence. He 
turned the little crank, and all began; the 
planets moved on about the sun, the satel- 
lites about the planets. All were moving 
on with complicated motion; but I observed 
that nothing moved off. And so the orator 
whose eloquence lives longer than his fame 
has moved on out of sight, but he has not 
moved off. That handsome body of yours, 
dear Fred—that good, honest face, is not the 
same that I saw ten years ago. That has 
moved on out of sight, but not off into an- 
nihilation. I burn your note in my grate, 
and I shall read it no more, nor will eyes 
ever see it again. But it has only moved 
on, not off. It has moved on into new forms, 
into new combinations. But nothing is lost, 
nothing is lost. 

That is the carol which the Christmas bells 
ring to me as I lie awake alone at night and 
hear them. That is the song of the waits, 
the treble voices of boys, which sometimes, 
in the country, I have heard on Mrs. Mar- 
gery’s moon-lit lawn. That is what the 
policeman says, although he does not know 
it: and the beautiful faces of the children, 
lighted with happiness on Christmas morn- 
ing, say to me, “ Moving on, moving on; we 
pass, but childhood remains; we move on, 
and shall one day be dust in the ground and 
souls in heaven ;” but the blithe faces of chil- 
dren wil! still look eagerly in at these tempt- 
ing windows, and while their little voices 
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siy their prayers to the infinite Parent on 
Christinas-eve, their thoughts will still dwell 
upon Santa Claus, sure that the choicest 
gifts of Heaven are about to come down 
chimney. 

Christmas comes, and reminds us that 
while we are moving, others have moved on. 
My old friend next door looks in the glass 
each Christmas morning to mark the change 
since the last year. He keeps the record of his 
decay, so to speak, and times his moving on. 
It is a morbid habit, as ghastly as the tale 
of Hawthorne’s Christmas banquet. But itis 
little, dear Fred, that we move on from year 
to year, for every year has its joys. And as 
the Christmas bells ring, I do not care wheth- 
er I am dismally told that I have moved on 
twelve months nearer to the grave, for that 
has been true on every Christmas of my life; 
but I do care whether I can tell myself that. 
I have moved on to greater forbearance and 
sympathy and generosity, and to those sweet 
charities of thought and conduct which make 
all the year a Christmas holiday. 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW-YEAR’S RECEPTION DRESSES. 


ULL dress is now generally adopted by la- 

dies when receiving New-Year’s calls. ‘This 
is not ball-room full dress of gossamer fabrics, 
with low corsage and mere atoms of sleeves, but 
the more stately toilette of dinners and recep- 
tions, such as rich silks and satins, made with 
half-long antique sleeves, and the pointed surplice 
necks that cover the shoulders, and slope low in 
front and back alike. Among the prettiest 
dresses prepared for the ‘‘ glad New-Year” is one 
of pale rose silk. ‘The skirt isa slight train, with 
the edge cut in petal points; the over dress is a 
Marguerite polonaise with pointed surplice neck, 
and bosom drapery of white tulle folds and point 
lace; the polonaise is very bouffant, and is draped 
behind by roses and leafy sprays, instead of the 
usual bows. Diamonds, powdered hair, and a 
pink ostrich tip worn toward the left of the head 
complete the toilette. A dress also made with a 
polonaise is of light blue silk draped by tea-roses 
and buds. ‘The dress of a stylish matron is of 
mignonette green faille with ruffled flounces, nar- 
row in front, but extending almost to the waist 
behind; the upper skirt is in the new shape, 
with long apron front and short back, like a pos- 
tilion, Fringe and rufiles trim this skirt and the 
corsage. A New-Year’s dress for a lady of ex- 
quisite taste is a slip of pale Nile green silk, cov- 
ered with a Watteau polonaise of white crape 
lisse, edged with narrow pleating and wide Va- 
lenciennes lace. <A belle from Havana also chose 
Nile green faille, trimmed with darker green, and 
a band of rich embroidery of rose leaves and 
buds on white muslin. ‘The upper skirt has a 
flonnce as wide as that on the train, and one of 
Worth’s new sashes made of a width of the silk 
of the dress. A very rich dress of cream-colored 
Ottoman silk has a crape upper skirt of the same 
shade with the Nilsson apron, covered entirely 
with flowers. A young débutante’s dress, worn at 
the Grand Duke's ball at the Academy, is white 
tulle, with the apron bordered by a garland of Pro- 
vence roses. ‘The becoming dress of a tall, grace- 
ful brunette is pink coral silk with a square train, 
finished by a wide Spanish flounce, straight, and 
sewed to the edge of the skirt, headed by two 
narrow bias ruffles. This annexed flounce makes 
the train very graceful, and should be lined with 
crinoline muslin, and edged with a white Swiss 


_pleating underneath, to show when the train is 


swept about hurriedly. ‘The basque is high, with 
a lovely jabot of point lace, and antique sleeves. 
An imported dress that has been greatly admired 
has a train and corsage of white gros grain, with 
sleeves and over-skirt of palest blue silk, trimmed 
with the appliqué-work and white chenille em- 
broidery that Worth introduced this season. 
Quite voung girls wear simple, inexpensive silks 
of pale solid color, with Watteau bows of black 
velvet hanging from the back of the neck; while 
bows without ends are on the bosom, elbows, 
and sides of the upper skirt, Tulle necklaces 
studded with flowers, with lockets or cross pend- 
ants, are tied behind, with ends hanging; nar- 
row black velvet necklaces have also long ends, 
young girls sometimes contriving to put eight 
yards of velvet in loops and streamers of a single 
necklace. 

A feather tip of ostrich or an aigrette of the 
white heron is the most fashionable head-dress, 
These are mounted almost on top of the head, 
and few drooping ornaments, either of feathers, 
flower sprays, or curls, are worn. Sometimes 
two or three roses are arranged to surmount the 
chignon of puffs, twists, and braids, forming a 
heading for a comb. ‘The natural contour of the 
head is now plainly shown, as very little false 
hair is worn. 

NEW-YEAR’S CARDS, TABLES, ETC. 

Tilvminated cards, inscribed with appropriate 
mottoes and ‘“‘ A happy New-Year,” accompany 
the gifts offered on New-Year’s Day. Ladies 
who have a large circle of acquaintances expect 
callers by ten o'clock, and are in the parlor ready 
“*to receive.” The drawing-room windows are 
opened, jardiniéres and Christmas wreaths ap- 
pear between the curtains, and a lunch of deli- 
cate viands, salads, boned turkey, oysters, 
tongue, ham, rich cakes, fruit, French rolls, cof- 
fee, orgeat, etc., is spread on a table near, either 
in the drawing-room or in a room adjacent. 
Gentlemen have dropped the fashion of having 
‘A happy New-Year” engraved on the cards 
they leave on this day, and now use their ordi- 
nary visiiing-cards, leaving one in the card-re- 





ceiver at each house, that the hostess may num- 
ber up the guests of the day. 


INVITATIONS, DINNERS, ETC, 


Old fashions are being revived this season in 
the matter of invitations and parties. ‘This is 
seen in the slender parallelogram cards of invita- 
tion now used, instead of square ones, and in 
the simple, almost prim, formula of the invita- 
tion. ‘The fancy for monograms is abating also, 
and the initial of the family name of the host, in 
raised white or in silver, ornaments envelopes 
that inclose cards. Fashionable receptions are 
called ‘‘ cotillion dinners,” and include a dinner 
at six o’clock, a dance, and supper later in the 
evening. ‘The invitations are worded simply, 
** Mrs. Henry W. Jones requests the pleasure of 
Miss Smith’s company at dinner on ‘Thursday, 
9th of November next, at 644 o'clock p.m.” The 
words ‘* Cotillion at 9 p.m.” are in the left-hand 
corner of the card, and ‘*R.S, V. P.” on the 
right-hand. ‘This card is sent to fifty or perhaps 
a hundred intimate friends, while the ‘* dear 
five hundred,” who are merely society acquaint- 
ances, have a card for the cotillion only. ‘The 
hostess gives the caterer an order for a dinner at 
which a hundred persons will sit down; and for 
supper for several hundred at a later hour. 
Here the lady’s trouble ends, if she gives the 
confectioner carte blanche; for he supplies not 
only the edibles, but flowers, music, china, silver, 
glass, candelabras; the ménu, printed on white 
satin; dancing cloth for the parlors; cloth for 
the halls, the supper-room, and library; a carpet 
and awning from the front-door to the curb- 
stone; waiters in swallow-tail coats and white 
cravats, @ man to receive the carriages, and 
finally, women to wash dishes and clear away 
the débris. Space is, indeed, all the caterer asks; 
and if the dining-room is not large enough, he 
builds a temporary banqueting hall, usually an 
extension of the drawing-room floor, and open- 
ing its whole breadth. He drapes the walls with 
gay colors, festoons them with flowers, and ar- 
ranges the tables around three sides of the room, 
leaving a large space in the middle. Instead of 
very tall pyramids and many high ornamental 
pieces, tables are now set with a succession of 
low, broad pieces, the chef-d’ceuvres of the con- 
fectioner’s art. The épergne of flowers in the 
centre is, of course, highest; at intervals each 
side are nougat pyramids in the form of a harp, 
a temple, or a globe; then there are queer little 
bee-hives—the hive of meringue, filled with choc- 
olate creams, the top covered with pink and white 
spun sugar, and the base of candied fruits; de- 
licious nougat is formed into baskets for holding 
pine-apple salad and ‘‘ orange surprises,” cov- 
ered over with snowy spun sugar; cream and 
water-ices are moulded in bouquets of flowers 
and fruits of natural tints, and placed in baskets 
of colored block ice; fruits vert, grapes, bana- 
Nas, oranges, pears, and lady-apples are seen 
in abundance; bonbons, mottoes, small fancy 
cakes, and candied fruits complete the dainty 
display of confectionery. Among the pretty side- 
dishes is an arcade of tongue, with chick- 
en livers and amber jellies; chicken-salad in 
forms, incased in jelly; boned partridges, lob- 
ster-salad, oysters, and the epicure’s favorite of 
marrow of bones cooked with celery. Orgeat, 
lemonade, Roman punch, and cottee are also 
served during the repast. When the dinner is 
concluded, the tables are reset for supper, with 
the ornamental confectionery that was not de- 
molished at dinner, and a fresh supply of sal- 
ads, creams, jellies, bonbons, cake, and fruit. 


DRESSED DOLLS. 


Dolls’ outfits are a feature in the toy shops 
this season, and little girls begin to be fastidious 
about the fit of dolly’s shoes and slippers, and 
the graceful sweep of her train. Every article 
of wearing apparel is to be found ready for use. 
There are kid slippers, and buttoned boots with 
curved heels and dainty stitching, sold for 80 
cents a pair; little parasols of silk, with fringed 
edge and a white handle, in imitation of ivory, 
for $1 75; long English stockings to garter 
above the knee; hoop skirts with ample tour- 
nures; Scotch plaid shawls, and Cashmere squares 
with borders imitating India designs; corsets, 
with bones and laces, embroidered in dainty 
fashion ; sets of ermine fur, toilette articles, and 
ready-made suits of every fabric from buff linen 
to fine silks. The dolls, too, represent all ages 
and sizes, from the infant in long clothes to old 
ladies in caps and spectacles. ‘The baby dolls 
have long robes of white muslin or spotted lawn, 
lace caps, and merino cloaks with double capes ; 
one of these appears in the arms of a French 
nurse, arrayed in white cap, folded neckerchief, 
and apron. ‘They cost from 40 cents to $5. 
Next are wax dolls with arch, expressive faces, 
much natural hair fashionably arranged, wax 
hands with tapering fingers, and wax limbs that 
sitorstand. ‘These are $4 or $5, but cost when 
dressed from $20 to $35. For $20 is a wax 
blonde, with puffs and braids of light hair, taste- 
fully dressed in a street suit of plum-colored Irish 
poplin, made with a Marguerite polonaise and 
flounced skirt. Dainty laces and pale blue neck- 
tie complete the attire. Another for $25 is in 
trained evening dress of pink silk, with over-skirt 
of white tulle, rached and draped with rose-buds. 
Most attractive of all is a bride with long white 
silk dress, illusion veil, orange flowers, pearl 
jewelry, and bonny brown hair rolled back in 
Pompadonr style. This is $35. A bride-maid 
standing near is in a low-necked dress of white 
tarlatan, all ruched and puffed in the prevailing 
fashion, and draped with flowers; while another 
beauty wears pale blue silk, with an over dress 
of white muslin. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mesdames DiepEN; and VIRFOLET; 
and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBi¥, & Co.; and Lorp & TayLog; and 
for confectionery, etc., to A. Laucu. 








PERSONAL. 


Miss THACKERAY has been at work for several 
years on a novel which will be called ‘Old Ken- 
sington,”’ which will appear simultaneously in 
the Cornhill Magazine and in Harpers Magazine. 
Those who remember her ‘Story of Elizabeth” 
and ‘The Village on the Cliff” ‘vill be glad to 
know that the new story is pronounced by those 
who have read it to be entirely worthy the au- 
thor, and a great advance on her previous works. 

—Some time ago a lady presented to the Rev. 
Mr. SpuRGEON $100,000 to found an orphan asy- 
lum for boys. The same lady has just offered 
Mr. 8. a similar sum to found an asylum for 
girls. At the rate at which this sort of benev- 
olence seems to be going on, both England and 
this country will ere Tong be crowded with 
charitable institutions, and nobody will have to 
go any where or do any thing. 

—Mrs. Coit, of Hartford, having erected a 
costly and beautiful church in memory of her 
husband, is now building a school-house, to cost 
$60,000, in which to educate the children of her 


‘workmen. 


—The Princess SatM-Sam, well known in this 
country, has been appointed secretary and amun- 
uensis to the Archduchess Sopuia, who is gen- 
erally spoken of in Vienna as the lady who pulls 
very many political wires at tiie Austrian court. 

—Little Miss Lorra, the actress, is one of the 
funniest, Dickensiest little creatures that ever 
stepped before the foot-lights. Nothing could 
be more comical than the followiug description 
of a scene between herself and an interviewer of 
the Boston Post: ** Yes, every body is very kind 
to me, women especially. I think I have more 
friends among them than in any other class. I 
like it, too, only sometimes I wonder why half 
my love-letters are from ladies. They send me 
bouquets, and I think if I could be spoiled, they 
certainly would spoil me; but you sce I can’t 
be. There’s only one spoiled child in the fam- 
ily, and that’s mamma. You see we’ve reversed 
things, and I’m not the baby—she is.’? She 
laughed, and went on: “Crities are the fun of 
my life. They are pretty good to me, as a rule, 
but they do say such queer things. One of 
them, the other day, gravely compared me to 
Maggie Mitchell. The idea! e evidently 
thought he was saying something very wise. 
But there can be no comparison between us. 
Why, Maggie’s an artist, and I—well, I am my- 
self, that’s all. Maggie does beautiful things 
beautifully, and I—well, if ’'m in pretty good 
spirits, I do funny things.” 

—Miss Aueusta J. Evans—that was; she is 
the wife of a prominent railroad president now 
—is said to be writing a biography of ALEXAN- 
DER H. STEPHENS. 

—It is detinitely settled that Pautine Lucca 
will come to this country next year, when the 
opera-going public will have the pleasure of 
hearing the “fair singer of Germany,” as she is 
called in Europe. Mademoiselle Lucca has cre- 
ated 2 great sensation in the musical circles of 
Vienna, Paris, London, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg; and the foreign press predicts for her a 
genuine success in the United States. She is 
petite, animated, and graceful, and, in addition 
to possessing a magnificent voice, is said to be 
one of the finest tragediennes on the operatic 
stage, 

—Speaking of Forrest, the actor, the Mobile 
Register says that some old Confeds who visited 
the St. Charles, in New Orleans, the other night, 
to see ‘* Richelieu,” were told that the principal 
actor was ForREST; but they could not be sold; 
they said they had served under Forrest, and 
knew better. By-the-way, a few evenings ago, 
during his engagement at the St. Charles, Mr. 
Forrest was in his room at the St. Charles Ho- 
tel, when a waiter presented him a card from a 
Mr. P——, who requested a moment’s interview. 
A few minutes later the stranger, a gentleman 
doing business in the city, was introduced into 
the presence of Forrest. After an exchange 
of civilities, the stranger, handing Mr. Forrest 
the sum of one hundred dollars, told him that 
his father, who was an actor, like FoRREsT, had 
been dead some time; that when he died, among 
his papers was found a memorandum recording 
the fact that he had borrowed this sum from 
ForREST; und the object of the son’s visit, after 
s0 many years, was to honor the sacred debt. 

—GRaU gives RUBENSTEIN $40,000 for a con- 
cert tour in the United States. 

—Speaking of the election of the Rev. Dr. 
Marc Antony De Wo.tr Howe to the. new 
Episcopal diocese recently carved out of Penn- 
sylvania, the Boston Transcript says that this is 
the ninth instance of the selection of bishops 
for the Episcopal Church from clergymen who 

ave been rectors of Boston churches. Hart- 
ford boasts of a longer list—eleven: PHILANDER 
CHASE, JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, GEORGE 
Buraess, and THomas M. CLarK were rectors 
of Christ Church. Bishops Doane, Potter, 
WILuiamMs, Kerroot, and NILEs were conncct- 
ed with Trinity College. 

—The WasHBURN family seems to have be- 
come a part of the government. In a few days 
WitxiiaM B. Wasuporn, Governor elect of Mas- 
sachusetts, and General C. C. WasHBuRN, Gov- 
ernor elect of Wisconsin, retire from the House 
of Representatives, and then, for the first time 
in eighteen years, there will be no WASHBURN 
in Congress. After serving ten years in the 
House of Representatives, ISRAEL WASHBURN, 
Jun., was elected Governor of Maine. In the 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Congresses, the 
three brothers WASHBURN were Representa- 
tives rompanttrely from Maine, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin. Hon. E. B. WasHBuRNE, now minister 
to France, in his fifth and sixth terms was ‘“‘ Fa- 
ther of the House.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Parsons, who died recently in 
Louisville, was in early life an actor. Afterward 


_he became a Methodist minister; but not find- 


ing that exactly to his mind he joined the Epis- 
copal Church, and became quite a High-Church- 
man. In time be found this a bore, and so went 
back to the Methodists, with whom he contin- 
ued firm and faithful until his death. He was a 
man of considerable ability. 

—The Grand Duke has sent $5000 to Mr. As- 
PINWALL, to be given to the poor of this city, 
and Mr. ASPINWALL replies that $1000 of it will 
go to the relief of the children of destitute sea- 
men, and the rest to the Society for the Im- 

rovement of the Condition of the Poor of New 

ork. 

—The later Russian emperors have had com- 
paratively long terms of rule. ALEXANDER L., 
who succeeded Pavt, his father, in 1801, reign- 
ed until 1825. His son, Nicwouas, reigned 
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thirty years, ALEXANDER II., his son, who was 
born April 29, 1818, succeeded his father in 
March, 1855, and is still on the throne. His 
eldest son and heir, NicHoLAs, was born Sep- 
tember 28, 1843. The young Prince ALExis, 
who now beams upon the U.S8., is his tltird son. 

—Sir Wii.iaM JENNER, physician in ordinary 
to the Queen, and whose name appears signed 
to the bulletins of the health of the Prince of 
Wales, is fifty-six years old, and has a very high 
position in his profession. The Queen conferred 
a baronetcy on him three years ago. 

—It was quite a mistake about Miss Nrisson’s 
losing such a mint of money by the fire at Chica- 
go. She owned some land there, but no perisha- 
ble hereditaments. A young lady that dispas- 
sionately pockets her thousand dollars every 
night she sings in opera for Mr. StRAKOSCH, is 
not in imminent danger of beggary, Chicago or 
no Chicago. Have you seen her in “ Mignon?” 
Do that. 

—General CLUSERET, who came so neur hay- 
ing his head chopped off in Paris, and who has 
been in more than tepid water for the last fif- 
teen years, has now goue to Mexico to do a bit 
of raiding for Juarez. Semebody will make 
holes in him yet. He's not good insurance. 

—Madame MaRIe SEEBACH, who last year oc- 
casioned some little curiosity in dramatic circles 
in this city, has been writing to the Vienna pa- 
pers letters very depreciative of things in the 
United States. Among other things, she de- 
clares that she couldn’t get a ‘“‘decent meal”’ 
here. This was because she was too parsimo- 
nious to pay for one. Her closeness while here 
was proverbial. She determined to carry home 
with her every blessed penny she could save, 
and so cheered herself by living at the cheapest 
taverns in the country. But then she had a 
right to do so. 

—One of the gifted and gushing girls who at- 
tended the ball given to the G. D. by the jolly 
tars of the Brooklyn Navy-yard, thus unburden- 
ed herself to the principal tar of Russia: 

“Go, ALEXIA, gos: 
Perhaps some day you'll waken 
Mid seasick pangs to know 
The hearts that you have braken.” 

—There’s no reverence in the Williams Review, 
It says that the Rev. H. Warp BrEcHER’s ver- 
miculate diet business is not original, because 
Martin Lutuer, three hundred and odd years 
ago, went into 2 Diet of Worms. 

—Among his other accomplishments, the 
Grand Duke ALEx!s is quite a musical amateur. 
A few evenings before he left the Clarendon he 
opened the piano atter dinner, and commenced 
to accompany himself in a few airs, which he 
sang in a very nice tone, and in very fresh, man- 
ly style. Two or three musical celebrities—pro- 
fessionals—hzppened to be within ear-shot, aud 
they pronounced it to be quite the thing, 

—VERDI, whom we all go to hear with such 
delight, is now said to be an old, rough, stiff, 
abrupt character, icy to mere acquaintances, 
avoiding society, never expressing an opinion 
—especially about musical matters—a mun of 
untarnished honor, and of proverbial shyness. 

—Captain SHaw, of the London Fire Brigade, 
has gone to Chicago to ferret out the cause of 
the fire, and why they didn’t stop it quicker. 

—They opened anew opera-house in Providence 
the other night, and Coionel Lippitt, one of the 
cleverest, most agreeable, and most popular 
men in Providence Piantations, did them a neat 
speech, in which he mentioned it as one of the 
curious and permanently -to-be-remembered 
things in the annals of the town, that the cele- 
brated GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE gave his last 
performance before his death in that city. We 
therefore charge our memory with the incident. 

—The late Lord Chestertield, who died from 
fever contracted at the same place where the 
Prince of Wales caught the disease, was unmuar- 
ried and brotherless, so that the title goes toa 
collateral relative. At the decease of his nota- 
ble ancestor, the author of the ‘* Letters,” the 
earl put a special clause in his will, that if his 
heir ever attempted to let or sell Chesterfield 
House, or ever slept at Newmarket — where 
Lord C. had lost heavily at gambling—he should 
pay a fine of $25,000 to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. His nephew obeyed the injune- 
tion, and at his death the estates amounted to 
$200,000 a year. His heir, the futher of the Lord 
C. just deceased, ran a wild and dissipated career, 
and the value of the estate has largely dimin- 
ished. 

—Mr. Jams VICK, & prominent and practical 
horticulturist, of Rochester, New York, has been 
made a corresponding member of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London. 

—The Marquis of Bute has in his gift seven- 
teen “‘livings” in the Episcopal Church, the 
presentation to which bothers him, as he has 
joined the Church of Rome. ‘To spare his fecl- 
ings, the matter has been placed in the hands 
of trustees of the most elevated High-Church 
stamp. 

—Mr. CHarues Tracy, of Albany, has been 
made a knight of the order of St. Gregory, by 
Pope Pius [X., for services rendered while in the 
Papal Zouaves. 

—The Weston of tailors is Mr. Jimmy Your, 
now ninety-four, who is now walking through 
Ohio as a professional *‘tramp.’”? He has been 
on the tramp for seventy-five years, and visited 
many times every State in the Union, walking 
on an average 3000 miles every year. He has 
good sight and is able to work. He has just re- 
turned from a ‘‘ breather’? into Nova Scotia, and 
is now promenading toward Texas. One would 
not suppose that his ‘‘ Yolk would be easy and 
his burden light,’’ if he has to do that for a liy- 
ing. 

& Madame Rearna Dat Cin, a famous surgeon 
of Austria, having performed one hundred and 
fifty successful operations in the city hospital 
at Trieste, was rewarded by the municipal au- 
thorities with a letter of thanks and a purse of 

old. 
’ —The habits of private servants in Paris are 
after the manner of public servants here, It is 
the paradise of pilferers. Madame Turers lately 
told a young American lady that ‘* Her@all of 
them are rogues. I am obliged to lock up every 
thing after meals; if I did not, meat, liquors, 
dessert, every thing, would disappear. At the 
Tuileries it was found necessary to sew up the 

ockets of the servants to prevent their stealing. 

ad the pockets not been sewed up, guests 
would have gotten nothing on ball nights. Be- 
fore this measure was adopted, Champagne, pies, 
chicken, even pieces of plate, disappeared in the 
pockets.” Such is the vivacity of the French 
character | 
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Fig. 1.—Cor- 


Swiss AppiicaTion 
on Net, 


Corners of Ornamentin 
Tidies, etc.—Swiss an 
Mull Application on 
Netting and Lace, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Corner or Swiss 
Application ON NETTING. 
This corner shows an appli- 
cation of Swiss muslin on a 
foundation of. straight net- 
ting; the outlines of the de- 
sign figures are partly hem- 
stitched and partly button- 
hole stitched; the veins of 
the leaves and the berries are 
worked in half-polka and satin 
stitch. After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the close 
material between the design 
figures and the double mate- 
rial on the outer edges. 

Fig. 2.—Corner or Mout 
APPLICATION ON Lace. The 
design of this corneris worked 





EMBROIDERED SPECTACLE 
CasE. 
For pattern and design see Sup- 
plement, No. XV., Figs.-55 and 56. 
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Fig. 1.—Sitver Canvas Lamp- 
CHIMNEY CoveER. 


FLANNEL SLIPPER. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 36 and 87. 


on fine Brussels lace in mull or cambric applica- 
tion. Work the outlines of the design and the 
dots in chain stitch, and the middle figure in 
satin stitch. When the close material between 
the design figures has been cut out, work the 
lace stitches as shown by the illustration. Final- 
ly, cut away the projecting material 
along the outer edges. 


Lace and Silk Lamp Shade. 
Tuis cover is made of green silk 
in application and satin stitch em- 
broidery on fine white lace, and is 
lined with a double layer of green 
crape. Cut of lace and silk from 
Fig. 32, Supplement, which gives a 
quarter section of the upper part of 
the shade, one piece each, and cut 
the twelve tabs from Fig. 33, Sup- 
plement. Work the embroidery on 
the double layer of material with 
green sewing silk. ‘The outlines of 
the design figures are worked in 
half-polka stitch, the leaf-like parts 
inside of the design figures in satin 
stitch, and the holes are button-hole 
stitched. Button- 
hole stitch the outer 
edgé of the tabs, and 
ornament them. in 
herring - bone. stitch 
and diagonal ladder 
stitch, as shown by 
the illustration and 
indicated on the pat- 





TaTreD AND NEEDLE-WoRK INSERTION 


ror CamBric Apron.—[See Page 5.] 
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Figs. 32 and 33. 
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Fig. 3.—MANNER OF WORKING 
GoBELIN STITCHES. 











Fig. 4.—Secrion or PiusH EMBROIDERY FOR 
Foortstoor, : 





Fig. 1.—EMBroIDERED Foorstoou. 


AND Sirk Lamp SHADE.—APPLICATION 
AND Satin StitcH Emproipery. 


pattern and design see Supplement, No. VIL, 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet Lamp-cHIMNEY 
Cover. 










CLotH AND Satin SLIpPpER.—APPLICATION 
EMBROIDERY. 


small cut steel beads. First make a tube of a 
strip of canvas three inches and three-fifths long 
and an inch and three-fifths wide by sewing the 
ends of the strip on each other; the under edge 
of this tube is button-hole stitched with violet 
silk. In a similar manner form a tube an inch 
‘high and somewhat narrower, and 
paste it inside of the larger tube. 
Then cut fifteen squares of canvas, 
five of which are three-fifths of an 
inch in size, five four-fifths of an inch, 
- and five one inch in size. Button- 

. hole stitch these squares around the 
edge with violet silk, and embroider 
the five largest in point Russe, as 
shown by the illustration. Sew the 
side corners of every five squares of 
the same size together, so that they 


outer canvas tube, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The squares of the 
two larger circles are sewed on at 
their upper corners, ‘and the small- 
est squares at their side corners. 
Trim the under corners of all the 
" ‘squares with tassels—those of the 
two. smaller. circles with 
tassels of steel beads, and 
those of the lower circle 
with tassels of violet silk. 
The latter are two inches 
and four-fifths long, and 





form a ring, and fasten them on the © 









Fig, 2.—Cor- 
NER OF Tipy, ETC. “ 
Moy Aprrication \ 
on Lace. 


tern. Cut away the silk 
between the design figures. 
Sew the crape lining on the 
under side of the pieces, 
button-hole stitch the upper 
part along the slits from the 
point to >, and overhand 
the edges of the material 
together along each slit from 
the point to * on *. The 
under edge of the upper 
part of the shade is also but- 
ton-hole stitched, in doing 
which the tabs are fastened 
at the same time. Cut away 
the projecting lace on the 
upper edge along the out- 
lines of the design. 


Lamp-chimney Covers, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This silver can- 
vas lamp-chimney cover is 
trimmed with violet filling 
silk and large round and 





Key Pocket. 


For pattern and design see 
Supplement, No. VI, Fig. 31. 
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Fig. 2. MANNER OF WORKING PLUSH 


For design see Supplement, No. XXL, Fig. 85. ba 
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consist of three loops, on which a large round steel bead is strung. A similar 
bead finishes the top of the tassels. Join the squares of the smallest circle at 
their upper corners also, in doing which form a handle of larger and smaller 
steel-beads, as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—For each of the eight long leaves, which form the lower part of this 
crochet lamp-chimney cover, make a foundation of 42 ch. (chain stitch); going 
back on this, and passing over the last 3 ch., work 1 sde. (short double crochet) 
on the next ch., then always alter- 
nately 1 ch. and 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the second following ch. ; 
finally, 4 ch., and 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the free lower vein of the next 
foundation st. All around the so- 
formed open-work vein of the leaf 
crochet five rounds of sl., but at one 
end (point of the leaf) always work 
2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on 1 st. 
(stitch); at the other end widen 2 
st. in every second round, so that 
the leaf is rounded off. - Finally, 
crochet one round of small ch. scal- 
lops all around the leaf as shown by 
the illustration. Work the short 
leaves in sl. in a similar man- 
ner, observing the illustration ; 
crochet a row of sl. from the 
point of the leaf through the 
middle, simulating a vein. All 
the leaves are fastened on a card- 
board tube covered with green 










CamBric APRON FoR GIRL 
FROM 4 To 6 YEARS’ 
OLD. 


For pattern see 
een, 
No. IL, Figs. 4-6, 
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Dress For Girt FRoM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 15-20. 


silk. Finish the top with a button made of a 
pad of wadding and of wire, which is covered 
with green silk and white blonde. Wind green 
saddler’s silk on the wire projecting from the 
button, and trim the upper end with a bead. 


Frock for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. 


Tas frock is made of figured red and white flannel. The trimming consists of a box-pleated 
ruffle piped on both sides with red silk and red silk buttons. Red | one of the sides is only four inches and a half long. In sewing 
silk belt with sash, on the ends of which fringe is knotted. Cut 
for the front of flannel and net a straight piece seventeen inches 
and three-quarters long and thirteen inches and three-quarters wide, 





Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS 
OLD.—FRONT.. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, * 
No. V., Figs. 21-30. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 9 To 11 
Years oLp.—Back. 
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Rep anp Wuite FicuREeD 
FLANNEL Frock For CHILD FROM 
1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


quarter wide and 


Fig. 2,—Dress ror Girt From 9 To 11 
YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 7-14. 


other sides with the front. Run the edges of the material and lining together 
along the slit. Face the bottom of the frock with a strip of the material an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and ornament it with three chain stitch rows of red 
silk as shown by the illustration. Arrange the frock in a pleat three-quarters 
of an inch deep at a distance of twenty inches from the slit at each side of the 
latter, and cut out a piece there an inch deep and two inches wide for the arm- 
holes. Lay the top of the back of the frock in pleats turned toward thé back 
from the slit to each armhole to a 
width of four inches and a half, and 
sew it into a binding an inch and a 
quarter wide and four inches and a 
half long. Arrange the front of the 
frock on both sides, an inch and 
three-quarters from the middle, in 
a box-pleat two inches wide, and 
also in two pleats turned toward the 
armholes, so that the front is eight 
inches and three-quarters wide al- 
together. Sew a tab on the box- 
pleat at the right side of the frock, 
as shown by the illustration. This 
tab is made of a bias piece of flan- 
nel and of net, and is ten 
inches and a half long and 
two inches and a half wide 
on the bottom, sloped off on 
both sides toward the top 
to a width of one inch, and 
is pointed on the bottom as 
shown by the illustration, 
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Liven Apron FoR GIRL FROM 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
. For pattern see Sup- 
plement, No. L, 
Figs. 1-3, 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FRoM 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD.—Back. 


For pattern-and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 15-20. 


The trimming for the tab consists of a piping 
of red silk and red silk buttons. Having 
furnished the front of the dress with the tab, 
sew it into a double binding an inch and a 
eight inches and three-quarters long. For the shoulders, which join the front 


binding with the binding on the back, cut of the material and lining one straight strip each, an inch 





on the shoulder, the shorter side should come on the armhole. 
The sleeves are cut from Fig. 6, No. II., Supplement, and are 
sewed up according to the corresponding figures, and trimmed 


and a quarter wide and six inches long. The ends of this strip are sloped in such a manner that 
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Fig. 2.—Suir ror Gir From 4 To 6 YEARS 
oLp.— Back. 


For pattern and description ne Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 21-30. 










with buttons. Sew the box-pleated ruffle on the frock 
as shown by the illustration, and finish the neck and 
f sleeves with a Swiss muslin strip, pleated and trimmed 
quarters wide, and corresponding ‘in length to the Fig. 1.—Patetot ror Boy From 3 10 5 Fig. 2.—Patetor ror Boy From 3 To 5 with lace. ‘The seam made by sewing on the lace is 
front. Sew these pieces together on the back side, YEARS OLD.—FRonT. YEARS OLD,—BAcK. covered by insertion, through which colored ribbon is 
leaving a slit six inches long, and then join the For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XII., Figs. 41-47, run, Hooks and eyes close the frock, 


which is sloped off on both sides toward the upper 
edge to a width of six inches. ‘Then cut two 
Straight pieces each twenty-nine inches and three- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











EMBROIDERED WOOD BASKET. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 35. 


Embroidered Wood Basket. 


Tis pretty and useful basket is set in a frame 
of polished black oak; the basket itself is of 
white willow, trimmed with three strips of brown 
cloth. ‘These strips are pointed on the outer 
edge, and ornamented, in the design given by 
Fig. 85, Supplement, with application, chain 
stitch, and point Russe embroidery ; the former 
is worked with brown satin, and the latter with 
brown saddler’s silk. ‘I'he embroidery is edged 
on both sides with brown silk braid, which is 
fastened on with a cross seam of silk of the same 
color. Instead of brown cloth, the strips may be 
made of black cloth, and embroidered, in the 
‘Turkish style, with silk of different colors. The 
handles of the basket are also of willow. 


Cambric Apron for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 
; See illustration on page 5. 


Tm fine cambric apron is trimmed with bias strips 
of the material, and needie-work and tatted insertion 
and edging. Cut of cambric one piece from Fig. 4, 
Supplement, and two pieces from Fig. 5. Cut the 
sleeves in one piece each from Fig. 6, observing the 
contour of the under part. After sewing up the back 
of the apron from the bottom to a slit eight inches 
long, join them with the front according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Sew on the trimming as shown by 
oe illustration and partly indicated on the pattern, 
and cut away the material underneath the insertion. 
The illustration (page 4) shows a full-sized section of 
the insertion. The tatted figures of the insertion con- 
sist of five rings, each of which counts 5 ds. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot), 5 ds. After working the last ring, 
tie the beginning and end of the thread together, an 
cut at off. Sew these tatted figures on the insertion by 
means of half-polka stitches, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and cut away the material underneath these fig- 
ures. The dots are worked in satin stitch. Having 
hemmed the edges of the slits narrowly, arrange the 
apron in pleats, bringing X on @, and sew it into a 
double cambric binding two-fifths of an inch wide. 
Sew on the remainder of the trimming as shown by 
the illustration and indicated on the pattern, and fur- 
nish the apron with buttons and button-loops for clos- 
ing. Trim the sleeves as shown by the illustration, 
sew them up from 9 to 10, and set them into the arm- 
holes, bringing 10 on 5. 


Linen Apron for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 


See illustration on page 5. 


Tas linen apron is trimmed with white cotton braid 
and a braiding of white soutache. Cut one piece from 
Fig. 1, Supplement, and two pieces each from Figs. 2 
and 8. Join the back and fronts according to the cor- 
responding figures, set a gathered flounce five inches 
rm be quarter wide on the bottom of the apron, and 
cover the seam with the braid. Bind the apron on the 
edge and the neck with braid, and work the braiding 
as shown by the illustration. Bind the sleeves on the 
bottom and along the tab to «x; braid them, and set 
them into the armholes according to the correspond- 
ing signs, in doing which the tab should overlap the 
sleeve. Sew the point of the tah on the sleeve. A 
button and a button-hole stitch loop close the apron. 








THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “ Lapy Avpter’s Soret,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXIX, 
LYING IN WAIT. 


Mr. GranceR went back to Yorkshire; and 
Clarissa’s days were at her own disposal, They 
were to leave Paris at the beginning of March. 
She knew it was only for a very short time that 
she would be able to see her brother. It was 
scarcely natural, therefore, that she should neg- 
lect such an opportunity as this. ‘There was so 
much in Austin’s life that caused her uneasiness ; 
he seemed in such sore need of wiser counsel than 
his poor empty-headed little wife could give him ; 
and Clarissa believed that she had some influence 
with him: that if he would be governed by the 
advice of any creature upon earth, that counselor 
was herself. 

So she spent her mornings in baby-worship, 
and went every afternoon to the Rue du Cheva- 
lier Bayard, where it happened curiously that 
Mr. Fairfax came even oftener than usual just at 
this time. In the evening she staid at home— 
not caring to keep her engagements in society 
without her husband's escort—and resigned her- 
self to the edifying companionship of Miss Gran- 
ger, who was eloquent upon the benighted con- 
dition of the Parisian poor as compared with her 
model villagers. She described them  senten- 
tiously as a people who put garlic in every thing 
they ate, and never read their Bibles. 
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‘*One woman showed 
me a book with little 
pictures of saints printed 
upon paper with lace 
edges,” said Sophia, ‘‘as 
if there were any edifica- 
tion to be derived from 
lace edges; and such a 
heathen book too—Latin 
on one side and French 
on the other. And there 
the poor forsaken’ creat- 
ures sit in their churches, 
looking at stray pictures 
and hearing a service in an 
unknown tongue.” 

Daniel Granger had been 
away nearly a week; and 
as yet there was no an- 
nouncement of his return ; 
only brief business-like let- 
ters, telling Clarissa that 
the drainage question was 
a complicated one, and he 
should remain upon the 
spot till he and Forley 
could see their way out 
of the difficulty. He had 
been away nearly a week, 
when George Fairfax went 
to the Rue du Chevalier 
Bayard at the usual hour, 
expecting to find Austin 
Lovel standing before his 
easel with a cigar in his 
mouth, and Clarissa sit- 
ting in the low chair by the fire, in the attitude 
he knew so well, with the red glow of the embers 
lighting up gleams of color in her dark velvet 
dress, and shining on the soft brown hair crown- 
ed with a coquettish little seal-skin hat—a toque, 
as they call it on that side of the Channel. 

What was his astonishment to find a pile of 
trunks and portmanteaus on the landing, Austin’s 
easel roughly packed for removal, and a heap 
of that miscellaneous lumber without which even 
poverty can not shift its dwelling! The door 
was open; and Mr. Fairfax walked straight into 
the sitting-room, where the two boys were eating 
some extemporized meal at a side-table under 
their mother’s supervision ; while Austin lounged 
with his back against the chimney-piece, smoking. 
He was a man who would have smoked during 
the culminating convulsions of an earthquake. 

‘*Why, Austin, what the—I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Austin—what does this mean ?” 

“‘It means Brussels by the three-fifteen train, 
my dear Fairfax, that’s all.” 

‘* Brussels ? With those children and that lug- 
gage? What, in Heaven’s name, induces you 
to carry your family off like this, at an hour’s 
notice ?” 

“Tt is not an hour's notice; they’ve had an 
hour and three-quarters. As to my reasons for 
this abrupt hegira—well, that involves rather a 
long story; and I haven't time to tell it to-day. 
One thing is pretty clear—I can’t live in Paris, 
Perhaps I may be able to live in Brussels. I 
can’t very well do worse than I’ve done here— 
that’s one comfort.” 

At this Bessie Lovel began to ery—in a sup- 
pressed kind of way, like a woman who is accus- 
tomed to cry and not to be taken much notice of. 
George Fairfax flung himself into a chair with 
an impatient gesture. He was at once sorry for 
this man and angry with him; vexed to see any 
man go to ruin with such an utter recklessness, 
with such a deliberate casting away of every 
chance that might have redeemed him. 

**You have got into some scrape, I suppose,” 
he said presently,  ~ ; 

‘*Got into a scrape!” cried Austin, with a 
laugh, tossing away the end of one cigar and pre- 
paring to light another. ‘* My normal condition 
is that of beingin a scrape. Egad! I fancy I must 
have been born so.—For God's sake don’t whim- 
per, Bessie, if you want to catch the three-fifteen 
train! JZ go by that, remember, whoever stays 
behind.—There’s no occasion to enter into ex- 
planations, Fairfax. If you could help me I’d 
ask you to do it, in spite of former obligations, 
but you can’t. I have got into a difficulty—pe- 
cuniary, of course; and as the law of liability in 
this city happéns to be a trifle more stringent 
than our amiable British code, I have no alter- 
native but to bid good-by to the towers of Nétre 
Dame. I love the dear disreputable city, with 
her lights and laughter, and music and mirth, but 
she loves not me.—When those boys have done 
gorging themselves, Bessie, you had better put on 
your bonnet.” 

His wife cast an appealing glance at George 
Fairfax, as if she felt she had a friend in him who 
would sustain het in any argument with her hus- 
band. Her face was very sad, and bore the traces 
of many tears, 

“*Tf vou would only tell me why we are going, 
— she pleaded, ‘*I could bear it so much 

etter.” 

‘* Nonsense, child! Would any thing I could 
tell you alter the fact that we are going? Pshaw, 
Bessie! why make a fuss about trifles? The 
packing is over: that was the grand difficulty, I 
thought. I told you we could manage that.” 

. ‘ It seems so hard—running away like crim- 
inals,” 

Austin Lovel’s countenance darkened a little. 

“*T can go alone,” he’said. 

“‘No, no,” cried the. wife, piteously; ‘I'll go 
with you. I don’t want to vex you, Austin. 
Haven’t I shared every thing with you—every 
thing? I would go with yon if it was to prison— 
if it was to death. You know that.” 

“*T know that we shall lose the three-fifteen 
train if you don’t put on your bonnet.” 

““Very well, Austin, I’m going. And Cla- 
rissa—what will she think of us? I'm so sorry 
to leave her.” 

“Oh, by-the-way, George,” said Austin, “you 
might manage that business for me, My sister 





was to be here at five o'clock this afternoon. I’ve 
written her a letter telling her of the change in 
my plans. She was in some measure prepared for 
my leaving Paris, but not quite so suddenly as 
this. I was going to send the letter by a com- 
missionnaire; but if you don’t mind taking it to 
the Rue de Morny, Id rather trust it to you. I 
don’t want Clary to come here*and find empty 
rooms,” 

He took a sealed letter from the mantel-piece 
and handed it to George Fairfax, who received it 
with somewhat of a dreamy air, as of a man who 
does not quite understand the mission that is in- 
trusted to him. It was a simple business enough 
too—only the delivery of a letter. 

Mrs. Lovel came out of the adjoining room 
dressed for the journey, and carrying a collection 
of wraps for the children. It was wonderful to 
behold what comforters, and scarfs, and gaiters, 
and muffetees those juvenile individuals required 
for their equipment. 

“*Such a long, cold journey!” the anxious 
mother exclaimed, and went on winding up the 
two children in woolen stuffs as if they had been 
royal mummies. She pushed little papers of 
sandwiches into their pockets—sandwiches that 
would hardly be improved by the squeezing and 
sitting upon they must needs undergo in the 
transit. : 

When this was done, and the children ready, 
she looked into the painting-room with a melan- 
choly air. ‘ 

‘Think of all the furniture, Austin,” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ the cabinets and things!” 

**Yes; there’s a considerable amount of mon- 
ey wasted there, Bess; for I don’t suppose we 
shall ever see the things again; but there’s a good 
many of them not paid for—there’s comfort in 
that reflection.” 

**You take every thing so lightly,” she said, 
with a hopeless sigh. 

‘**'There’s nothing between that and the Morgue, 
my dear. You'd scarcely like to see me framed 
and glazed there, I think.” 

‘Oh, Austin!” 

** Precisely. So let me take things lightly 
while I can. Now, Bess, the time is up. Good- 
by, George.” 

‘*T'll come down stairs with you,” said Mr. 
Fairfax, still in a somewhat dreamy state. He 
had put Austin’s letter into his pocket, and was 
standing at a window looking down into the 
street, which had about as much life or traffic for 
@ man to stare at as some of the lateral streets 
in the Bloomsbury district—Caroline Place, for 
instance, or Keppel Street. 

There was a great struggling and bumping of 
porters and coachmen on the stairs, with a good 
deal more exclamation than would have proceed- 
ed from stalwart Englishmen under the same cir- 
cumstances; and then Austin went down to the 
coach with his wife and children, followed by 
George Fairfax. The painter happened not to 
be in debt to his landlord—a gentleman who 
gave his tenants small grace at any time; so 
there Was no difficulty about the departure. 

‘*T'll write to Monsieur Meriste about my fur- 
niture,” he said to the guardian of the big, dreary 
mansion. ‘‘ You may as well come to the sta- 
tion with us, George,” he added, looking at Mr. 
Fairfax, who stood irresolute on the pavement 
while Bessie and the boys were being packed into 
the vehicle, the roof of which was laden with 
portmanteaus and the painter’s ‘*‘ plant.” 

**Well—no, I think not. There’s this letter to 
be delivered, vou see. I had better do that at once.” 

“True; Clarissa might come. She said five 
o'clock, though, but it doesn’t matter. Good-by, 
old fellow. I hope some of these days I may be 
able to make things square with you. Good-by. 
Tell Clary I shall write to her from Brussels, un- 
der cover to the maid as usual.” 

He called out to the coachman to go on, and 
the carriage drove off, staggering under its load. 
George Fairfax stood watching it till it was out 
of sight, and then turned to the porter, 

‘* Those rooms up stairs will be to let, I sup- 
pose ?” he said. 

‘* But certainly, monsieur.” 

**T have some thoughts of taking them for— 
for a friend. I'll just take another look round 
them, now they’re empty. And perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind my writing a letter up stairs—-eh ?” 

He slipped a napoleon into the man’s hand— 
by no means the first that he had given him. 
New-Year’s Day was not far past, and the porter 
remembered that Mr. Fairfax had tipped him 
more liberally than some of the lodgers in the 
house. If monsieur had a legion of letters to 
write, he was at liberty to write them. The 
rooms up yonder were entirely at his disposal; 
the porter laid them at his feet, as it were. He 
might have-ocenpied them rent-free for the re- 
mainder of his existence, it would have been sup- 
posed, from the man’s manner. 

‘Tf madame, the sister of Monsieur Austin, 
should come by-and-by, you will permit her to 
ascend,” said Mr. Fairfax. ‘‘I have a message 
for her from her brother.” 

** Assuredly, monsieur.” 

The porter retired into his den to meditate 
upon his good fortune. It was a rendezvous, of 
course, cunningly arranged on the day of the 
painter’s departure. It seemed to him like a leaf 
out of one of those flabby novels on large paper, 
with a muddy wood-cut on every sixteenth page, 
which he thumbed and pored over now and then 
of an evening. 

George Fairfax went up stairs. How supreme- 
ly dismal the rooms looked in their emptiness, 
with the litter of packing lying about !—old boots 
and shoes in one corner ; a broken parasol in an- 
other ; battered fragments of toys every where ; 
empty color-tubes; old newspapers and maga- 
zines ; a regiment of empty oil-flasks and wine- 
bottles in the den of a kitchen—into which Mr. 
Fairfax peered curiously, out of very weariness. 
It was only half past three ; and there was little 
hope of Clarissa’s arrival until five: He meant 
to meet her there. In the moment that Austin 





put the letter in his hand some such notion 

flashed into his mind. He had never intended 

to deliver the letter. How long he had waited 

for this chance—to see her alone, free froin all 

fear of interruption, and to be able to tell. his 

story and plead his cause, as he felt that he could 
lead ! 

He walked up and down the empty painting- 
room, thinking of her coming. meditating what 
he should say, acting the scene over in his brain. 
He had little fear as to the issue. Secure as she 
seemed in the panoply of her woman’s pride, he 
knew his power, and fancied that it needed only 
time and opportunity to win her. This was not 
the first time he had counted his chances and ar- 
ranged his plan of action. In the hour he first 
heard of her marriage he had resolved to win her. 
Outraged love transformed itself into a passion 
that was something akin to revenge. He scarce- 
ly cared how low he might bring her, so long as 
he won her for hisown. He did not stop to con- 
sider whether hers was a mind which could en- 
duredishonor. He knew that she loved him, and 
that her married life had been made unhappy be- 
cause of this fatal love. 

**T will open the doors of her prison-house,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ poor fettered soul! She 
shall leave that dreary conventional life, with its 
forms and ceremonies of pleasure; and we will 
wander all over the earth together, only to linger 
wherever this world is brightest. What can she 
lose by the excharge? Not wealth. For the 
command of all that makes life delightful, I am 
as rich a man as Daniel Granger, and any thing 
beyond that is a barren surplus. Not position; 
for what position has she as Mrs. Granger? I 
will take her away from all the people who ever 
knew her, and guard her jealously from the hazard 
of shame. There will only be a couple of years in 
her life which she will have to blot out—only a 
leaf torn out of her history.” 

And the child—the blue-eyed boy that George 
Fairfax had stopped to kiss in Arden Park that 
day! It is one thing to contemplate stealing a 
wife from her husband—with George Fairfax's 
class there is a natural antipathy to husbands, 
which makes that seem a fair warfare, liké*fox- 
hunting—but it is another to rob a child of its 
mother. Mr. Fairfax’s meditations came to a 
stand-still at this point—the boy blocked the line. 

There was only one thing to be done; put on 
the steam and run down the obstacle, as Isambard 
Brunel did in the Box Tunnel when he saw a 
stray luggage-truck between him and the light. 

** Let her bring the boy with her, and he shall 
be my son,” he thought. 

Daniel Granger would go in for a divorce, of 
course. Mr. Fairfax thought of every thing in 
that hour and a half of solitary reflection. He 
would try for a divorce, and there would be no 
end of scandal—leading articles in some of the 
papers, no doubt, upon the immorality of the up- 
per middle classes; a full-flavored essay in the 
Saturday, proving that Englishwomen were in 
the habit of running away from their husbands, 
But she should be far away from the bruit of that 
scandal. He would make it the business of his 
life to shield her from the lightest breath of in- 
sult. Itcould be done. There were new worlds 
in which men and women could begin a fresh 
existence, under new names; and if by chance 
any denizen of the Old World should cross their 
path untimely —well, such unwelcome wanderers 
are generally open to negotiation. There is a 
good deal of charity for such offenders among 
the traveled classes, especially when the chief 
sinner is lord of such an estate as Lyvedon. 

Yet, varnish the picture how one will, dress up 
the story with what flowers of fancy one may, it 
is at best but a patched and broken business. 
The varnish brings out dark spots in the picture; 
the flowers have a faded, meretricious look, not 
the bloom and dew of the garden; no sophistry 
can overcome the inherent ugliness of the thing 
—an honest man’s name dishonored ; two cul- 
prits planning a future life, to be spent in hiding 
from the more respectable portion of their species ; 
two outcasts, trying to make believe that the wil- 
dernesses beyond Eden are fairer than that para- 
dise itself. 

His mother—what would she feel when she 
came to know what he had done with his life? 
It would be a disappointment to her, of course; 
a grief, no doubt; but she would have Lyvedon. 
He had gone too far to be influenced by any con- 
sideration of that kind; he had gone so far that 
life without Clarissa seemed to him unendurable. 
He paced the room, contemplating this crisis of 
his existence from every point of view, till the 
gray winter sky grew darker, and the time of 
Clarissa’s coming grew very near. There had 
been some logs smouldering on the hearth when 
he came, and these he had replenished from time 
to time. The glowof the fire was the only thing 
that relieved the dreariness of the room. 

Nothing could be more fortunate, he fancied, 
than the accident which had brought about this 
meeting. Daniel Granger was away. The 
flight, which was to be the preface of Clarissa’s 
new existence, could not take place too soon ; no 
time need be wasted on preparations, which could 
only serve to betray. Her consent once gained, 
he had only to put her into a hackney-coach and 
drive to the Marseilles station. Why should they 
not start that very night? There was a train 
that left Paris at seven, he knew; in three days 
they might be on the shores of the Adriatic. 





CHAPTER XL. 
MR. GRANGER’S WELCOME HOME. 


Cranissa left the Rue de Morny at three o'clock 
thatday. She had a round of calls to make, and 
for that reason had postponed her visit to her 
brother's painting-room to a later hour than usu- 
al. The solemn dinner, which she shared with 
Miss Granger in stately solitude, took place at 
half past seven, until which hour she considered 
her time at her own disposal. 
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Sophia spent that particular afternoon at home, 
illuminating the new Gothic texts for her school- 
rooms at Arden. She had been seated at her 
work about an hour after Clarissa’s .departure, 
when the door opened behind her, and her father 
walked into the room. 

here had been no word of his return in his 
latest letter ; he had only said generally in a pre- 
vious epistle that he should come back directly 
the business that had called him to Yorkshire was 
settled. 

“ Good gracious me, papa, how you startled 
me!” cried Miss Granger, dabbing at a spot of 
ultramarine which had fallen upon her work. It 
was not a very warm welcome; but when she had 
made the best she could of that unlucky blue spot, 
she laid down her brush and came over to her 
father, to whom she offered a rather chilly kiss. 
‘*You must be very tired, papa,” she remarked, 
with striking originality. 

‘Well, no; not exactly tired. Wehad avery 
fair passage ; but the journey from Calais is tedi- 
ous. It seems as if Calais onghtn’t to be any 
farther from Paris than Dover is from London— 
there’s something lopsided in it. I read the pa- 
pers all the way. Where's Clary ?” 

‘* Clarissa has gone to pay some visits.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t you go with her?” 

**T rarely do go with her, papa. Our sets are 
quite different ; and I have other duties.” 

‘Duties, pshaw! Messing with those paint- 
_ brushes—you don’t call that duty, [hope? You 
had much better have gone out with your step- 
mother.” 

‘¢T was not wanted, papa. Mrs. Granger has 
engagements which do not in the least concern 
me. I should only be in the way.” 

‘¢ What do you mean by that, Sophia?” asked 
her father, sternly. ‘‘And what do you mean 
by calling my wife Mrs. Granger ?” 

‘* There are some people so uncongenial to each 
other, papa, that any pretense of friendship can be 
only the vilest hypocrisy,” replied Sophia, turning 
very pale, and looking her father full in the face, 
like a person prepared to do battle. 

‘*T am very sorry to hear this, Sophia,” said 
Mr. Granger; “for if this is really the case, it 
will be necessary for you to seek some other home. 
I will have no one in my house who can not value 
my wife.” 

‘*You would tarn me out of doors, papa?” 

**T should certainly endeavor to provide you 
with a more congenial—congenial, that was 
the word you used, I think—a more congenial 
home.” 

“‘ Indeed!” exclaimed Sophia. ‘* Then I sup- 
pose you quite approve of all my stepmother’s con- 
duct—of her frequent, almost daily visits to such 
a person as Mr. Austin?” 

‘*Clarissa’s visits to Austin! 
en’s name, do you mean ?” 

_** What, papa! is it possible you are ignorant 
of the fact? I thought that, though my step- 
mother never talked to me of her visits to the Rue 
du Chevalier Bayard, you of course knew all about 
them. ‘Thongh I hardly supposed you would en- 
courage such an intimacy.” 

_** Encourage such an intimacy! You must be 
dreaming, girl. My wife visit a portrait-painter 
—a single man?” 

‘He is not a single man, papa. There is a 
wife, I understand; though he never mentioned 
her to us. And Clarissa visits them almost every 
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“«T don’t believe it. What motive could she 
have for cultivating such people?” 

“*T can’t imagine—except that she is fond of 
that kind of society, and of painting. She may 
have gone to take lessons of Mr. Austin. He 
teaches, I know.” 

Daniel Granger was silent. It was not impos- 
sible; and it would have been no crime on his 
wife’s part, of course. But the idea that Clarissa 
could have done such a thing without his knowl- 
edge and approval offended him beyond measure. 
He could hardly realize the possibility of such an 
act. 
‘* There is some misapprehension on your part, 
Sophia, I am convinced,” he said. ‘‘ If Clarissa 
had wished to take drawing-lessons from Austin, 
she would have told me so.” 

“*There is no possibility of a mistake on my 
part, papa. I am not in the habit of making 
statements which I can not support.” 

‘* Who told you of these visits ? Clarissa her- 
self ?” 

‘*Oh dear, no; Clarissa is not in the habit of 
telling me her affairs. I heard it from Warman ; 
not in reply to any questioning of mine, I can as- 
sure you. But the thing has been so frequent 
that the servants have begun to talk about it. Of 
course, Jalways make a point of discouraging any 
speculations upon my stepmother’s conduct.” 

The servants had begun to talk; his wife’s in- 
timacy with people of whom he knew scarcely any 
thing had been going on so long as to provoke the 
gossip of the household, and he had heard noth- 
ing of it until this moment. The thought stung 
him to the quick. ‘That domestic slander should 
have been busy with her name already; that she 
should have lived her own life so entirely without 
reference to him! Both thoughts were alike bit- 
ter. Yet it was no new thing for him to know 
that she did not love him. 

He looked at his watch meditatively. 

‘*Has she gone there this afternoon, do you 
think ?” he asked. 

“*T think it is excessively probable. Warman 
tells me she has been there every afternoon dur- 
ing your absence.” . 

“*She must have taken a strange fancy to these 
people. Austin’s wife is some old school-fellow 
of Clary’s, perhaps.” 

Miss Granger shook her head doubtfully. 

**T should hardly think that.” 

‘«'There must be some reason—something that 
we can not understand. She may have some del- 
icacy about talking to me of these people; there 
may be something in their circumstances to—” ” 

** Yes,” said Miss Granger, ‘‘ there is something, 
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no doubt. I have been assured of that from the 
first.” 

‘* What did you say the address was ?” 

‘*The Rue du Chevalier Bayard, No. 7.” 

Mr. Granger left the room without another 
word. He was not a man to remain long in 
doubt upon any question that could be solved by 
prompt investigation. He went out into the hall, 
where a footman sat reading Galignani in the 
lamp-light. 

‘“*Has Mrs. Granger’s carriage come back, 
Saunders ?” he asked. 

“Yes, Sir; the carriage has been back a quar- 
ter ofan hour. I were out with my mistress.” 

‘¢ Where is Mrs. Granger ? In her own rooms?” 

**No, Sir; Mrs. Granger didn’t come home in 
the carriage. We drove her to the Shangs Elysy 
first, Sir, and afterward to the Rue du Cavalier 
Baynard; and Mr. Fairfax, he came down and 
told me my mistress wouldn’t want the carriage 
to take her home.” 

“Mr, Fairfax—in the Rue du Chevalier Bay- 
ard!” 

‘Yes, Sir; he’s an intimate friend of Mr. Hos- 
tin’s, I believe. Leastways, we've seen him there 
very often.” 

George Fairfax! George Fairfax a frequent 
guest of these people whom she visited! ‘That 
slumbering demon, which had been sheltered in 
Daniel Granger’s breast so long, arose rampant 
at the sound of this name. George Fairfax, the 
man he suspected in the past—the man whom he 
had done his best to keep out of his wife’s path- 
way in the present, but who, by some fatality, 
was not to be avoided. Had Clarissa cultivated 
an intimacy with this Bohemian painter and his 
wife only for the sake of meeting George Fairfax 
without her husband’s knowledge? ‘To suppose 
this was to imagine a depth of depravity in the 
heart of the woman he loved. And he had be- 
lieved her so pure, sonoble a creature. The blow 
was heavy. He stood looking at his servant for 
& moment or so, paralyzed ; but except that one 
blank gaze, he gave no sign of his emotion. He 
only took up bis hat, and went quietly out. ‘‘ His 
looks was orful!” the man said afterward, in the 
servants’ hall. 

Sophia came out of the drawing-room to look 
for her father, just a little disturbed by the thought 
of what she had done. She had gone too far, 
perhaps. There had been something in her fa- 
ther’s look when he asked her for that address 
that had alarmed her. He was gone—gone there, 
no doubt, to discover his wife’s motives for those 
strange visits. Miss Granger’s heart was not oft- 
en fluttered as it was this evening. She could not 
‘*settle to any thing,” as she said herself, but wan- 
dered up into the nursery, and stood by the dain- 
ty little cot, staring absently at her baby brother 
as he slept. 

‘“*If any thing should happen,” she thought— 
and that event which she vaguely foreshadowed 
was one that would leave the child motherless— 
**T should make it my duty to superintend his 
rearing. No one should have power to say that 
I was jealous of the brother who has robbed me 
of my heritage.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


Ir was dusk when Clarissa’s carriage drove 
into the Rue du Chevalier Bayard—the dull gray 
gloaming of February—and the great bell of No- 
tre Dame was booming five. She had been pay- 
ing visits of duty, talking banalités in fashion- 
able drawing-rooms, and she was weary. She 
seemed to breathe a new life as she approached 
her brother’s dwelling. Here there would be the 
free, reckless utterance of minds that harmonized, 
of souls that sympathized—instead of stereotyped 
little scraps of gossip about the great world, or 
arid discussion of new plays and famous opera- 
singers. 

She did not stop to ask any questions of the 
complacent porter. It was not her habit to do 
so. She had never yet failed to find Austin, or 
Austin’s wife, at home at this hour. She went 
swiftly up the darksome staircase, where never a 
lamp was lighted to illumine the stranger, only 
an occasional candle thrust out of a door-way by 
some friendly hand. In the dusk of this partic- 
ular evening there was not so much as a glim- 
mer. 

The outer door was ajar—not such an uncom- 
mon thing as to occasion any surprise to Cla- 
rissa. She pushed it open and went in, across 
a dingy lobby some four feet square, on which 
abutted the kitchen, and into the salon. This 
was dark and empty ; but one of the folding-doors 
leading into the painting-room was open, and 
she saw the warm glow of the fire shining on the 
old Flemish cabinets and the brazen chandelier. 
That glow of fire-light had a comfortable look 
after the desolation and darkness of the salon. 

She went into the painting-room. There was 
a tall figure standing by one of the windows, 
looming gigantic through the dusk—a figure she 
knew very well, but not Austin’s. She looked 
quickly round the room, expecting to see her 
brother lounging by the chimney-piece, or wan- 
dering about somewhere in his desultory way ; 
but there was no one else, only that tall figure by 
the window. 

The silence and emptiness of the place, and 
his presence, startled her a little. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Fairfax,” she said. ‘‘Isn’t 
Austin here ?” 

‘*Not at this moment. How do you do, Mrs. 
Granger ?” and they shook hands. So common- 
place a meeting might almost have disappointed 
the sentimental porter. 

‘* And Bessie?” 

** She, too, is out of the way for the moment,” 
replied George Fairfax, glancing out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘Yon came in carriage; I suppose, 
Mrs. Granger? If youll exeuse me for a mo- 
ment, I'll just ran and see if—if Austin has come 
in again.” 





He went quickly out of the room and down 
stairs, not to look for Austin Lovel, who was on 
his way to Brussels by this time, but to tell Mrs, 
Granger’s coachman she had no farther use for 
the carriage, and would not be home to dinner. 
The man looked a little surprised at this order, 
but Mr. Fairfax’s tone was too peremptory to be 
unauthorized ; so he drove homeward without 
hesitation. 

Clarissa was seated in her favorite easy-chair, 
looking pensively at the wood fire, when George 
Fairfax came back. She heard his returning 
footsteps, and the sharp click of a key turning in 
the outer door. This sound set her wondering. 
What door was that being locked, and by whom? 

Mr. Fairfax came into the painting-room. It 
was the crisis of his life, he told himself. If he 
failed to obtain some promise from her to-night 
—some definite pledge of his future happiness— 
he could never hope to succeed. 

‘Time and I against any two,” he had said to 
himself sometimes in relation to this business. He 
had been content to bide his time; but the gold- 
en opportunity had come at last. If he failed to- 
night, he failed forever. 

‘Ts he coming?” Clarissa asked, rather anx- 
iously. There was something ominous in the 
stillness of the place, and the absence of any sign 
of life except George Fairfax’s presence. 

‘*Not immediately. Don’t alarm yourself,” 
he said, hurriedly, as Clarissa rose with a fright- 
enedlook. ‘There is nothing really wrong, only 
there are circumstances that I felt it better to 
break to you gently. Yet I fear I am an awk- 
ward hand at doing that, at the best. The fact 
is, your brother has left Paris,” 

** Left Paris!” 

** Yes, only a couple of hours ago.” And then 
Mr. Fairfax went on to tell the story of Austin’s 
departure, making as light of it as he could, and 
with no word of that letter which had been given 
him to deliver. 

The news was a shock to Clarissa. Very well 
did she remember what her brother had told her 
about the probability of his being compelled to 
‘cut Paris.” It had come, then, some new dis- 
grace, and banished him from the city he loved— 
the city in which his talents had won for him a 
budding reputation, that might have blossomed 
into fame, if he had only been a wiser and a bet- 
ter man. She heard George Fairfax in silence, 
her head bowed with shame. This man was her 
brother, and she loved him so dearly. 

**Do you know where they have gone?” she 
asked at last. 

**To Brussels. He may do very well there, no 
doubt, if he will only keep himself steady—turn 
his back upon the rackety society he is so fond 
of—and work honestly at his art. It is a place 
where they can live more cheaply, too, than they 
could here.” 

**T am so sorry they are gone without a word 
of parting. It must have been very sudden.” 

**Yes. I believe the necessity for the journey 
arose quite suddenly; or it may have been hang- 
ing over your brother for a long time, and he 
may have shut his eyes to the fact until the last 
moment. He is such a fellow for taking things 
easily. However, he did not enter into explana- 
tions with me.” 

** Poor Austin! What a wretched life!” 

Clarissa rose and moved slowly toward the fold- 
ing-doors. George Fairfax stopped her at the 
threshold, and quietly closed the door. 

“Don't go yet, Clarissa. I want to speak to 


His tone told her what was coming—the scene 
in the conservatory was to be acted over again. 
This was the first time they had been actually 
alone since that too-well-remembered night. 

She drew herself up haughtily. A woman’s 
weakness makes her desperate in such a case as 
this. 

‘“*T have no time to talk now, Mr. Fairfax. I 
am going home.” 

‘* Not yet, Clarissa. I have waited a long time 
for thischance. I am determined to say my say.” 
‘© You will not compel me to listen to you?” 

‘*Compel is a very hard word. I beseech you 
to hear me. My future life depends on what I 
have to say, and on your answer.” 

**T can not hear a word! I will not remain 
a moment !” 

‘*The door yonder is locked, Clarissa, and the 
key in my pocket. Brutal, you will say. The 
circumstances of our lives have left me no option. 
I have watched and waited for such an opportu- 
nity as this; and now, Clarissa, you shall hear 
me. Doyou remember that night in the orchard, 
when you drove me away by your coldness and 
obstinacy? And yet you loved me! You have 
owned it since. Ah, my darling, how I have 
hated myself for my dullness that night !—hated 
myself for not having seized you in my arms, if 
need were, and carried you off to the end of the 
world to make you my wife. What a fool and 
craven I must have been to be put off so easily !” 

‘* Nothing can be more foolish than to discuss 
the past, Mr. Fairfax,” replied Clarissa, in a low 
voice that trembled a little. ‘‘ You have made 
me do wrong more than once in my life. There 
must be an end of this. What would my hus- 
band think, if he could hear you ? what would he 
think of me for listening to you? Let me pass, 
if you please; and God grant that we may never 
meet again after to-night!” 

‘* God grant that we may never part, Clarissa ! 
Oh, my love, my love, for pity’s sake be reason- 
able! We are not children, to play fast and loose 
with our lives. You love me, Cary. No sweet- 
spoken pretenses, no stereotyped denials, will con- 
vince me. You love me, my darling, and the 
world is all before us. I have mapped out our 
future; no sorrow or discredit shall ever come 
nigh you—trust a lover's foresight for that. 
Whatever difficulties may lie in our pathway are 
difficulties that I will face and conquer—alone. 
You have only to forget that you have-ever been 
Daniel Granger's wife, and leave Paris with me 
to-night.” 
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“Mr. Fairfax! are you mad?” 

‘*Never more reasonable —never so much in 
earnest. Come with me, Clarissa. It is not a 
sacrifice that I ask from you: I offer you a re- 
lease. Do you think there is any virtue or beau- 
ty in your present life, or any merit in continuing 
it? From first to last, your existence is a lie. 
Do you think a wedding-ring redeems the honor 
of a woman who sells herself for money? ‘There 
is no slavery more degrading than the bondage 
of such an alliance.” 

“Open the door, Mr. Fairfax, and let me go!” 

His reproaches stung her to the quick ; they 
were so bitterly true. 

** Not till you have heard me, my darling—not 
till you have heard me out.” ; 
_ His tone changed all at once, softening into 
ineffable tenderness. He told her of his love 
with words of deeper passion than he had ever 
spoken yet—words that went home to the heart 
that loved him. For a moment, listening to that 
impassioned pleading, it seemed to Clarissa that 
this verily was life indeed—that to be so loved 
was in itself alone the perfect joy and fullness of 
existence, leaving nothing more to be desired, 
making shame as nothing in the balance. In 
that one moment the guilty heart was well-nigh 
yielding; the bewildered brain could scarcely 
maintain the conflict of thought and feeling. 
Then suddenly this mental agony changed to a 
strange dullness, a mist rose between Clarissa 
and the eager face of her lover. She was nearer 
fainting than she had ever been in her life before. 

George Fairfax saw her face whiten, and the 
slender figure totter ever so slightly. In a mo- 
ment a strong arm was round her. The weary 
head sank on his shoulder. 

“*My darling,” he whispered, ‘‘ why not leave 
Paris to-night? It can not be too soon. Your 
husband is away. We shall have a start of two 
or three days, and avoid all risk of pursuit.” 

“Not quite,” said a voice close behind him ; 
and looking round, George Fairfax saw one of 
the folding-doors open, and Daniel Granger 
standing on the threshold. ‘The locked outer 
door had availed the traitor nothing. Mr. Gran- 
ger had come up stairs with the porter, who car- 
ried a bunch of duplicate keys in his pocket. 

Clarissa gave a sudden cry, which rose in the 
next instant to a shrill scream. ‘Two men were 
struggling in the door-way, grappling each other 
savagely for one dreadful minute of confusion and 
agony. Then one fell heavily, his head crash- 
ing against the angle of the door-way, and lay at 
full length, with his white face looking up to the 
ceiling. 

[To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. L.—Bias folds are not now stitched on the out- 
side, but are sewed on by blind stitches on the wrong 
side. They are lined with foundation muslin. 

A Canapian Girt.—The pattern sent you will an- 
swer for a dress like the sample. We do not know the 
price. The shade is stylish. You should get a postal 
order for the money for your club. 

Constant Reaper.—Polonaise is pronounced as if 
spelled po-lo-naze, accenting the last syllable.—An 
Astrakhan loose sacque is what you want. 

E.ien.—We do not sell perforated stamping pat- 
terns. The fancy stores advertised in our columns 
can probably supply you. 

Mars. M. F. G.—Stitch merino kilt pleats to the dress 
skirt three or four inches above the edge. The hemmed. 
edge hangs loose like a ruffle. We can not send an- 
swers with patterns. 

W.—The plain waist house dress pattern is very 
suitable for alpaca. A black velvet bonnet with dif- 
ferent colored feather tips t8 change to suit dresses is 
selected by brides. White bonnets are entirely out of 
fashion, and light-colored velvets are only worn in the 
evening, or on very dressy occasions. — 

Mrs. B.—Make your white wrapper by the Gabrielle 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV., or by the 
Watteau Wrapper in Bazar No. 42, Vol. IV. Trim 
with bands of worked insertion and kilt pleats of mus- 
lin.—We know nothing of the machine but from the 
advertisement. 

Hagar anv Raonatr.—Use the darker fringe, and 
head it with one or two folds of the dress material. 
Full box-pleated waists are becoming to slender per- 
sons, but a slight person who is not very tall can also 
wear close-fitting waists. Pink is becoming to a pale 
complexion, blue to a florid one with flaxen hair. 

L. E. S.—Blue and green plaids are still worn. Use 
the Worth basque pattern, and make the wrap a Wat- 
teau sacque with cape. 

Miss H.—Loose sacques are very little worn without 
over-capes. Yours would be more stylish if slightly 
shaped to the figure. 

Mrs. L—Ermine furs are not worn with mourning. 
Black marten or Astrakhan are most appropriate, and 
many ladies wear seal-skin. 

Mavp.—Slippers are a suitable though hackneyed 
gift. Can you not find out the number of your friend's 
shoes, and have the slippers made up? It is bad taste 
to give a friend a present that will put him to expense. 

A. Stvotarr.—Some fine jet beads on your soutache 
will add to its beauty. Get a bonnet if it is becoming. 
The color you mention will look well for evening or on 
dressy occasions.—We do not see how any one can 
avoid using soap on t* > face in o:Jer to be clean, as it 
is as much exposed as any part of the person except 
the hands. Soap does not injure the skin unlc:s it is 
exposed to great cold or gre°t heat immediately after 
washing. 

}" verzeN.—Thin muslin polonaises, or basques and 
upper skirts, are still stylish over black silk for small 
evening parties. Wear. ; curls and hanging braids 
1 -3id-3 your Grec’: twist and coil; also a crown braid 
over frizzes above t'1c forehead. 

Mrs. E. E. H.—Your grey Japanese is not nice enough 
to so with your crecn silk adjustable train.’ Get a plain 
gray silk {7 petticoat, and trim with ruffles of the same. 
If you choose, you need only get the three front widths 
of gray, and sew your green train of four or five widths 
to this at the sides. Make a long revers of the green 
down t’ » seam wucre it joins the gray, and dot it with 
large green bows. A basque is very suitable with this 
dress. Folds of tulle are placed obliquely inside square 
necks. Velvet ribbon is not so much worn around the 
neck as gold chains are. 

Nan.—Read reply above to “‘ Nineteen.” 

Heten 8. H.—Abbott’s “ History of Napoleon” costs 
$10. 
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of light gray poplin; the skirt is trimmed with bias strips of 
gray and maroon plaid poplin ; the over-skirt and peasant waist 


its for Children and 
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vers and bow are ornamented in 
point Russe embroidery with 
































































: : _ are of maroon poplin, trimmed with velvet ribbon of the same red silk. The cork sole is lined i 
Fig. — a4 ’ d eager color. Maroon velvet ribbon in the hair. with red flannel on the inside. ’ 
Dress. oe sable ee’ The Fig. 4.—Do t's Suit. White cambric dress, trimmed with Cut of a double layer of red 
long shops pecseagchmarsr: Bn tucks, insertion, and needle-work strips. flannel one piece from Fig. 36, 
—z - 1s aurea fia ( Fig. 5.—Dott’s Suir. Gray ladies’-cloth dress and jacket. Supplement; cut the revers of 
od = phe a palstot pcan 4 Velvet béret, trimmed with feathers. | white flannel from Fig. 36 also, 
lace. White silk parasol. Vel- ys in TAA but only ‘from the upper edge 
: Silla dik: sisal oiti-a ine : iN. \Wnaaaan, to the straight line indicated. 
ve weit loomed ‘ahoas the'neck dh eo os ou ‘ Cut the sole of a double layer 
te . a en's Pussaah'Gae. of flannel from Fig. 37, Supple- 
TuME. Petticoat of red and black hewn he one piece Having 
flannel, red cashmere skirt, black autos; mepemency sg zr d 
“ an ae’ y silk along the pointe 
velvet peasant waist, white linen Cater al d wee 
’ : ge, and ornamented it in 
blouse and apron. The latter is : F ss 
furnished with a bodice and pock- vib the aloe (Pie, 20) hack 
ets, and is trimmed with black vel- ve Re ee 
yet ribbon, Cap of white cambric. 3 - oy — a poioigncle 
Fig. 3.—Suir ror Giri FRoM : from 58 to59. T e seam made 
‘ rg ‘aca cao. hse chivt : by sewing on the revers is cov- 
and ‘blouse-watek: of thin iailé:-aié ered with a strip of red flannel 
Dot's Surt.—[Height of Doll PS i 
without Head, 1734 Inches. ] ti: Bi pagel lala, eg 
For pattern and description - /, Yh Doll without Head, 
vi Wige, 610, f YY, 1734 Inches.] — 
~ 






Dort’s Warxixg Dress. _ 
(Height of Doll without Head, 21 Fnches. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX.; Figs. 79-84. 














Fig. 6.—Do.t’s House Dress. Striped red and black pop- 
lin under dress, trimmed on the bottom with two gathered ruf- 
fles. Over-skirt and basque-waist of black silk, trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the same. : 

Fig. 7.—Scit ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD., The suit 
is made of pink alpaca, and trimmed with side-pleated rnffles 
















of the same. Belt with sash, and bow for the hair of pink gros ‘& an 
grain ribbon. = Gus se 
= = ' > ‘Flannel Slipper. 
Dotw’s. Bripat Toitetre. See illustration on page 4. Do.t’s Eventne Dress. 
{Height of Doll without Head, 21 Inches. ] Tus red flannel slipper is furnished with a revers of white [Height of Doll without Head, 21 Inches. ] 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 57-63. flannel, and trimmed on the front with a flannel bow. The re- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figa. 76-78. 
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Fig. 1.—Doxt’s Vistrine Fig. 2.—Dott’s Peasant , Fig. 3.—Surt ror Girt Fig. 4.—Dott’s Fig. 5.—Dott’s _ Fig. 6.—Dott’s Honge Fig. 7.—Dress ror Girt 
RESS, Costume. -FroM 5 10 7.YEARS OLp..,.., SuiT.. _ Soir. , , Dress, FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD, 


Fics, 1-7.—SUITS FOR CHILDREN AND DOLLS, 
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cut in points. Now join the slipper with the 
flannel sole according to the corresponding fig- 
ures, sew the cork sole under the slipper, and 
trim the latter with the bow. 





OVER THE SNOW. 


Ou, William, poet-king, own you were wrong 
Where boldly you uttered your dictum in song, 
That May and the spring days owned love in its prime, 
When the passion scorns fetters of season or time. 
I saw her—I loved her, and how could I fail, 
Though Christmas was blowing. ite bitterest gale, 
Though snow-flakes in silver were falling around, 
And frost at. ite keenest had fettered the ground? 
All rnffied and hunger-tamed feathered fowl fled 
Bat a few yardé in flight at the snow-muffied tread ; 
‘And ‘twas so with fair Lilian, storm-ruffied bird, 
When there by the hill-side my step she first heard: 
All startled and eager, o’erburdened she stood, 

As I leaped into view from the edge of the wood; 
The wind tried to waft her, the snow-flakes to hide, 
Each aiding the evergreens clasped to her side. 
And love? What, in winter, the landscape all bare? 
Yes, I wooed and I won, for I vow I was there. 


I'd arrived down from town, but was left in the lurch, 

At the house—“ No, Sir, out deck the 
church,” 

I stopped for no more, for my heart knew no rest, 

And away o’er the crunching snow started in quest. 

How the spirits of air seemed to mock at my pain, 

When now here and now there I’d each smarting eye 





But no—nanght but snow-flake and snow-laden bough, 

And the wind through the pines in a low moaning 
sough ; 

Dut I searched on and searched with my heart inaglow, 

Till I met with a tiny track over the snow. 


Pitapat, pitapat, my poor heart and each trace— 
The former all flurry, the latter all grace— 

And I knew by the foot-prints my darling had made 
I was right on the trail, though the storm sprites 


y' 
And now in mad anger they leaped to the fray: 
With a rush and a sweep came each evergreen spray, 
To sweep the snow su: and bare the soft track, 
Till the gravel lay snow-swept, the soft furrows black ; 
But onward, onward! the foot-prints ahead, 
When the snow came in whirl-drifts to cover the tread. 
They were there, though, still there, neath the wide- 
spreading fir; 
But now the harsh brier hand dared me to stir, 
As it caught at each garment; the storm, too, came 
down 
To beat me away with its mightiest frown. 
But love Jaughed at rivals; I knew she was there, 
And flung down my gage to the spirits of air, 
As I dashed on through snow, rime, through coppice 
and wood, 
To where all leaf-laden my startled fawn stood— 
Stood at gaze—for a moment as white as the snow, 
Then her cheeks bid to rival each berry’s red glow, 
And her parted lips’ pearls shone in mistletoe sheen, 
While she clasped in her arms her vast bouquet of green. 
Enemies all, from the laurel that lay 
On the soft heaving breast, with the cedar and bay, 
And a chevaux-de-frise of the holly—all arms, 
To act as a fortress for Lilian’s charms; . 
And I said, could I laurel or bay leaf have been! 
When my heart said, “‘My lad, you're sufficiently 
” 





green. 
Well, I loved, and she knew: there was welcome that 


day; 
It was Christmas—the rest is to come off in May. 











ON A BOUGH. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


“EAR MR. ABICHT,—We celebrate Christmas- 

a eve this year, as all years, by neers Christ- 
mas candies in Fatherland fashion. Will you not 
come and enjoy them with us? We ehali be a strictly 
family party ; but that is rather an inducement, I think, 


when one is so far from home as — are; and besid 
-you know, Mr. Heddermann loo! 


-_— you and 
is young countrymen rather as sons than strangers. 
“¥ write in a. _ not to expose my poor 
German, and partly bocuuse C'ertrude begs me to do 
80, that you may ve eure to reply in the same lan- 
guage. She saya she is proud of her scholar, and de- 
sires nie to teil you that the tree is to be lit at seven 
o'clock precisely, and she hopes you will be punctual 
to the minute. 


“Yours most sincerely, 
« Tuesday.”” Lvoy V. R. Heppremann. 


“Dran Mapamt,—It gives me much happiness to 
accept with er as Mies Gertrude teach me to 
do. The sight of the Christ tapers will be welcome 
to my German eyes, so far from Germany. Make my 
assurances to Miss Gertrude that I be pomp 
and my regrets that she may not find this English 
sans che. also to be presented to your 
niece, and, kissing — hand, am always, dear ma- 
dame, ours, 
“ Wednesday.” Maxructiar Anront. 


“Dean Mr. Antcut,--Mamms is £0 vory bi to- 
day that she desires me to write in her aame to thank 
you for that beawfif/ui note, and to say that as my 
aunt, Miss Van Ripp, cas not come till the later train 
on Christmas-eve, we muat p= of lighting the tree 
till hay eight. You will coms then, won’t you? 
We shall all be dreadfully disappointed if you don’t. 


Your English was aplendi2 / 
“Auf Wiedersehen, 
cm @ “ Gxesravups HzepprmMann.” 


In these three notes lie the key of the mystery. 
A plague on post-offices and drop-letter boxes! 
If note number one had only miscarried, then 
note number two would never have been writ- 
ten, and there would have been no worse conse- 
quences than the failure of one guest at the 
Christmas celebration; while if note number 
three had arrived safely, instead of wandering 
off Heaven only knows why or where, Max 
Abicht wouldn't have been left standing, hat 
in hand, in the dining-room of the Hedder- 
manns’ English basement, wondering unspeak- 
ably at the manner of his reception. 

Unversed in American customs, he did not 
know whether or not this was the way in which 
guests were generally welcomed in a republic— 
namely, by a servant who, with a loudly uttered 
Irish exclamation, shoved them into a pitch- 
dark room, clapped the door to, and, clattering 
down some mysterious stairs or other, appeared 
no more. If the custom, it certainly was an 
embarrassing one. If not, something must be 
wrong, and he racked his brains to discover 
what this could be. Had he n jstaken the 
day? No. Saturday, Monday, Tuesday; it 
certainly was Wednesday, certainly was Christ- 
mas-eve. What could it mean? 





It meant simply that the fair Gertrude, in her 
bower above, was too busy with a French novel 
and a hair-dresser to notice rings at the bell ; 
that Mr. Heddermann, belated by the payment 
of his holiday largesses, was. not yet up from 
the office; that Mrs. Heddermann, having dined 
early to leave the evening free, was now, while 
waiting the.arrival of her sister, confabulating 
delightfully with a friend in the back-parlor, all 
unconscious of our hero, the topic of her dis- 
course being. himself, his prospects, good looks, 
family, and his probable engagement to her 
daughter. The two ladies, with their coffee- 


cups and shining tray, made quite a comfort- ; 


able; little oasis; in the big begilt room; and 
just as Max below essayed a distracted fumble 
after means .of:exit, mamma above was saying : 

‘*We had-half.a hint on the matter before he 
came over, youknow. Old Abicht, his guardian, 
desires the match, and so do all the family. A 
girl of my Gertrude’s expectations is not to be 
picked up every day; the young man has sense 
enough to see that—not that he needs to marry 
money with Ais property. But then wealth nat- 
urally does seek wealth; and when you come to 
put money-and beauty and accomplishments all 
together, why—” Mrs, Heddermann interrupted 
herself and took a sip of coffee. 

‘*And is the matter all settled?” asked the 
friend. 

‘* Hem—well, not in so many words,” replied 
the mother, diplomatically ; ‘‘ but, of course, we 
all see. how it is going. Gertrude is a difficult 
girl to please—avery difficult girl; still, I think—” 
And the sentence ended with a significant smile. 

Meantime: Max Abicht, unconscious of the 
happy destiny thus lightly sketched out for him 
above stairs, was groping in a vague way abont the 
gloomy apartment below. He thought it must be 
the dining-room, in which he had once partaken 
of a sumptuous repast; but the darkness con- 
fused his recollections. For the life of him he 
couldn’t remember on which side the door ought 
to be. He poked and felt and stumbled, grazed 
now a chair, now a table, now something big, 
which seemed a sideboard; but door-handle found 
he none. ‘Then he dropped his hat, and, stoop- 
ing for it, brought his head with resounding 
whack against.some hard object. The blow be- 
wildered him still farther; and at last, finding 
himself near a chair, he sat meekly: down, put 
his recovered hat on his knee, and resolved to sit 
still till some one came with a lamp to relieve 
him of the awkwardness of the situation. 

Just then a door not far from him swayed 
slightly, as if moved by some sudden current of 
air, and revealed a streak of light. Max started 
up and advanced ; but as he laid his hand on the 
knob, voices became audible on the other side, 
and, half hesitating, he paused. It was not the 
door into the hall, but one which led into an in- 
ner pantry; and there (he could just see her 
through the crack) sat pretty Annette Thayre, 
Mr. Heddermann’s sister's child, in neat ruffled 
jacket, white apron, and rolled-up sleeves, pol- 
ishing silver, which a maid-servant standing near 
handed to her, wet and steaming, from a tub of 
hot water. 

Max had seen Annette before, and had been 
struck by the sweet and piquant character of her 
beauty, which blended rather curiously both the 
German and American styles. He had also ad- 
mired the long fair braids which she wore over 
her shoulders, and which reminded him of the 
médchen of his own country, and had thougnt 
more than once that it would be pieasont if An- 
nette would sometimes join in the conversation, 
instead of sitting silently by and absorbing her- 
self ia her sewing. Rat there was hancsorne, 
full-blown Gertrude always on hand, prattiing, 
cojuetting, playing on the piano, aad otherwise 
taking up atteniiou; so his half-formed wish to 
make better acquaintance with Miss ‘chayre came 
to nothing. Now, engaged in this homely do- 
mestic occupation, she looked to him prettier 
than ever. Watching the quiet little figure and 
the small, busy fingers, Max thought of his moth- 
er rubbing up tea-spoons in like manner when he 
was a little boy. He thought of a dozen other 
old-fashioned and suggestive pictures, and a glow 
of home-like recollection suffused his heart. 

There was a new look in the usually bright 
face, which he now observed—a certain vague, 
tender gravity softening its blooming lines; and 
being a sentimental young fellow at bottom, he 
set himself wondering what it meant. Why was 
this dainty little maiden doing servants’ work in 
her uncle’s house so late on a holiday eve? And 
while thus, pondering and uncertain, he lingered 
for a moment, Annette spoke. 

“There, that is done. “ Now I will go and 
dress,” she said, laying down the silver pitcher 
she had been rubbing, and beginning to untie her 
apron. “But just then “‘ Annette!” sounded in 
loud, imperious tones down the speaking-tube. 

** Yes, aunt.” 

“*T forgot the big tray and the chocolate pot. 
Send Mary down to fetch them, and give them 
. = cleaning, will you? ‘They are shocking- 
ly dull.” 

‘* Yes, aunt.” The voice was bright; but as 
Annette re-tied her apron she looked a little dis- 
appointed. 

“*T declare, Miss Annette,” said the maid, 
**you'll be all tired out before the company 
cones.” 

“*Oh no, Mary,” with a smile. ‘It won't 
take long to do the other things, I guess. Only 
ran and ne them as fast as you can—that’s a 

r ” 


** Annette!” rang another voice from the up- 
per end of the tube. ‘‘ Annette, are you there ?” 

** Yes, Gertrude. What is it?” 

**My over-skirt is all mussed and doubled 
over in packing, and I want you to dry-flute the 
ruffles before you come up. Amalie will take it 
down and leave it in the hall when she goes. 
Do be as quick as you can, and don’t let Bridget 
touch it, or she'll ruin the lace.” 





‘* But, Gertrude,” called Annette up the tube, 
**I’m. afraid I can’t. do that and be ready to 
come down to the tree.” 

‘* Never mind if you aren’t,” was the uncom- 
promising artswer. *‘I’ve got to have it, any 
way. And it won’t signify if you-should be a 
few minutes late; you'll have your things just 
the same.” 

‘*Well, there!” ejactlated the indignant 
Mary—‘‘if that isn’t too bad! You've been 
kept busy all day, miss, and now you ain't a-go- 
ing to have a minute left you to dress. And it’s 
Christmas-eve and all.” 

‘*Never mind, Mary,” said Annette, in a 
weary, patient vice. ‘‘ Christmaas-eve isn’t 
much when one is not in one’s own home, and 
I never cared about it particularly since I.came 
to New York. So it won’t really make any dif- 
ference if I am late. And Miss Gertrude wants 
to look nice, for, you know, Mr. Abicht is com- 
ing.” 
“‘T only just wish J was a man, and had eyes! 
I'd use ’em,” muttered the wrathful. Mary, as 
she flounced away. Annette rested her head 
upon her hand. Max saw—he was sure he saw 
—a tear roll down her cheek. 

Good gracious! what a horrible position this 
was—evesdropping, peeping, overhearing. And 
all quite against his will! What should he do 
to get out of this frightful predicament, in which 
at any moment he was liable to be discovered ? 
With a sort of desperate tiptoe rush he gained 
the other end of the room, and, oh joy! his 
hand struck adoor-knob. Noiselessly he turned 
it. It was the hall; there was the lighted gas, 
the front-door—blessed avenue of escape! With 
neryous yet quiet movement he opened, he shut. 
No burglar ever let himself out more gingerly. 
Once safely in the street, under the frosty moon, 
he breathed freely, and began to think over the 
scene he had witnessed. 

‘*The mother of mischief is no bigger than a 
midge’s egg,” says the proverb. We are in- 
clined to think that the deity who presides over 
love-affairs may be of scarcely larger size. Cer- 
tainly the time spent by Max Abicht perdu be- 
hind the pantry door could not have exceeded 
three minutes and a quarter, but short as it 
was, it decided his after-destiny, as you will see. 

Half an hour’s walking in the crisp, cold air 
calmed his excitement. Consulting the time, he 
found it eight o’clock. So returning on his path, 
he rang the second time at Mr. Heddermann’s 
door-bell. The same wild figure opened the 
door. It was, in fact, the cook’s cousin, a re- 
cently imported specimen, who being tolerated 
in the household as an occasional supernumerary, 
had taken advantage of the situation to sally 
forth for a ‘ peep at the quality ;” and-thus, un- 
consciously to herself, twice performed the part of 
a deus ex machina in the evening's entertainment. 

This time, however, she did not indicate the 
dining-room; but motioning Max up stairs, fol- 
lowed, aud ineld open’a parlor door for him to 
enter. Max advanced, the door closed behind 
him, and again he found himself at fault. It 
‘was the front-parlor this time, dedicated to the 
special use and behoof of the Christmas-tree. 
There it stood, green, stately, bedecked—its fas- 
cinating load of mysterious parcels and rows of 
unlighted tapers revealed by a dim flicker of gas 
overhead. Max had in his pocket some trifles 
provided for the occasion; and though some- 
what embarrassed at finding himself again where 
he was evidently not intended to he, the oppor- 
tunity of disposing of these seemed too good to 
lose; and drawing them out, he proceeded to quest 
about in search of proper places for their suspen- 
sion. 

‘The tree was all ticketed with naies in trve 
German fashion. Mex turned away his eyes 
discreetly when he met his own, and proceeded 
to attach a pretty casket of Sevres to the branch 
labeled ‘‘ Die Mutter ;” next a dainty bonbonniére 
in pink enamel and silver went on to the ple- 
thoric bough which bore the inscription, ‘‘ Trud- 
chen ;” and a something in paper, well. tied up, 
on that intended for Mr. Heddermann. One 
more bonbonniére remained ; and he looked about 
him. Yes, there at the back of the tree was a 
small twig marked ‘‘ Annette.” It was a very 
small one, and held but one tiny parcel, though, 
by way of making the effect gay, a couple of gilt 
balls and a red apple were tied on either side. 
Max thought of the patient little worker down 
stairs, and his heart swelled. He hesitated, 
colored, hesitated again. Then determination 
shone in his face. Dropping the bonbonniére 
again into his pocket, he drew a ring from his 
finger, tore a leaf from a note-book, and, writing 
a few rapid lines beneath the gas, made a small 
package, and with dextrous fingers hung it on 
the neglected bough. A deep flush dyed his 
cheeks, and his eyes glittered strangely, as, clos- 
ing the parlor door behind him, he stcod in the 
hall. Just then Mrs. Heddermann came sweep- 
ing down stairs. 

**Oh, my dear Mr. Abicht, how good you are 
to be so prompt!” she exclaimed, holding out her 
hand. ‘‘ What a cold, cold night it is! Pray 
come in to the fire. Gertrude will be down in a 
moment. The tree will be lighted almost im- 
mediately now—at half past eight, as her note 
told you.” 

Max bowed and smiled. He began to com- 
prehend the how and why of the misunderstand- 
ing, but preserved discreet that silence which, we 
are told, ‘‘ breaks no bones.” 

It was all like a dream to him. He saw the 
company assembled. Gertrude rustled in, all 
crisp and beantifi"l, in azure silk and diaphanons 





muslin ; he was -introduced to this ae 
‘famil 


that, connections of the pce ieee L ly; he 
conversed and was convers Rat and played 
his part well and like a man. But all the time 
a vague sense of sleep-walking was over him, 
and his thoughts were hanging, with his mother’s 
ring, on: that unseen bongh in the next room. 
He looked so often at the door that Mrs. Hed- 





! 


dermann observed and marveled ; but the grand 
business of. lighting commenced, and took otf 
her attention. And just ‘as the folding-doors 
rolled back, and the tree stood revealed, with all 
its many colored tapers and glittering fruits, a 
gentle little figure, clad in simple white, stole in 
and joined the company, unobserved by all. 

Unobserved by all except one, that is. Amidst 
the chattering, laughing confusion, the exclama- 
tions of wonder, the ‘* How lovely’s,” and ‘Oh, 
thank you’s ;” amidst Mrs. Heddermann’s caress- 
ing words and Gertrude’s overdone raptures 
about her casket, still Max contrived to follow 
with his gaze that little figure. He saw the 
wistful, smiling face as she untied the parcel, 
the wondering eyes that read the note, the deep, 
deep rosy flush that came with the reading! 
And no wonder, for these were the words, writ- 
ten by that audacious Max in German: 


“But perhaps a violet can not speak eo soon. I 
would not frighten its fragrance. But if the blossom 
I covet can feel in her heart one secret possibility of 
regard, if I need not utterly despair, should she place 
on her <a this pry Beton: once my mother wore, I 
shall see the ot hope when I kiss her hand, and, 
thanking God, I shall be happy. Max Antcut.” 


Trembling, our hero watched with furtive 
looks the reading of this billet. He -saw the 
sweet face of the reader quiver with a smile 
which was half a tear, saw the little hands fold 
up and hide the paper; then the eyes were 
raised. His own met them, full of beseeching 
eagerness. And he saw no more, until, in the 
general hand-shaking which followed the distri- 
bution of the gifts, he found himself close to An- 
nette, who was leaning against the table with 
downcast eyes. He held out his hand; hers 
went timidly forth to meet it, and lo! on one of 
those slender fingers shone—the ring! 

And so Max Abicht won his prize. Not im- 
mediately, or asa matter of course. ‘There were 
some difficulties in the way. Gertrude pouted, 
and Mrs. Heddermann did all that in her lay to 
hinder the wooing. But that must be faint 
heart indeed that can not grapp!s with such ob- 
stacles, Before another Christmas-day all was 
happily settled. Max took his bride home with 
him, and this year, in a fair German city, a 
stately tree will be dressed by the hands of An- 
nette, or ‘‘ Violet,” as her husband calls her. 
She has forgiven his eavesdropping, and he de- 
clares an intention, daily growing stronger, of 
settling a pension on that unaccountable Irish 
worthy who, starting him on ‘‘ passionate pil- 
grimage” about Mrs. Heddermann’s dining-room, 
secured his treasure of a wife, and made him a 
happy man for life. 





AND HIS 





PROFESSOR X. 
E 


ATE one afternoon, in a room dimiy tighted 
by the sun, which strove iv vain to force its 
way through the dusty panes, 3 small ren might 
have been seen in @ state of great excitement 
dancing, with hammer and chisel in hand, about 
a large box covered with foreign stamps and 
brands, which a custom-heuse dray had just de- 
posited at his door. This much we would say 
here—it was Professor X , the well-known 
enthusiast in natural history, and this box had 
absorbed his waking and sleeping tsoughts for 
many a day; for it had come ail the way from 
New Zealand, and contained what was believed 
to be an egg of the dinornis, that gigautie bird 
of past ages, whose fossil remains, showing that 
it was fully twelve feet in height, are row to be 
seen in several museums. 

Now the professor was not overburdeied with 
the good things of this world; he was, besides, 
the father of a large family. It is not, then, to be 
wondered at that his scientific pursuits and their 
consequent expense were sore grievances to the 
wife of his bosom, a somewhat elderly and acid 
matron, whose energies were directed more to 
the ‘‘ wherewithal ye shall be clothed” question, 
particularly as relating to her numerous and 
struggling brood, than to the investigation of 
fossil remains: so that the slanderous were not 
so far wrong when they said that the professor 
did not ride his hobby altogether at his ease. 
Be this as it may, the worthy lady carefully con- 
cealed her feelings as she stood, with her eight 
olive-branches beside her—much in the style of 
the wife and children of John Rogers, as figured 
in the ‘*New England Primer”’—and watched 
the great egg unpacked and deposited in its place 
in the cables : 

That night, in the small hours, as he lay in 
bed, the professor had a thought which bronght 
him suddenly to a sitting position. The egg had 
seemed unusually heavy when lifting it. Could 
its contents still. remain within it? It was found, 
the letter that preceded it had told him, in a sa- 
line deposit, the little end downward. He re- 
called to mind that he had heard that farmers’ 
wives preserved eggs in freshness for winter use 
by stowing them away in layers of salt, the little 
end downward. ‘‘ Eureka!” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly—an unfortunate remark; for his drowsy 
wife beside him, awaking to dim consciousness, 
concluded hastily that her husband had the night- 
mare, and shook him till the teeth rattled in his 
head. 

But the thought thus started would not die 
away. If theeggthus perfect could be hatchet, 
and the bird be-produced in a living state, his 
name would be forever immortal. ‘The idea took 





such possession of him that he went early that 
morning ‘to his’ mathematical friend, Professor 
Surd, and laid the matter before him, at the 
same time asking his-aid in finding out to what 
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degree of heat and for how long a time the egg 
must be exposed to secure the desired result. 
Professor Surd bent every energy to the task, 
merely requiring some simple facts as starting- 

ints as, for instance, the amount of heat gen- 
erated by an ordinary hen when setting—a point 
which our friend settled at the expense of sun- 
drv severe digs in the hand, given by a vicious 
old hen, under whom he finally succeeded in in- 
serting a thermometer. Professor Surd, as we 
have said, bent every energy to the task, and to 
such good purpose that at the expiration of the 
third day he presented his friend nine foolscap 
pagés covered with algebraic formule, which 
ended in the final result that the egg must be 
subjected to a temperature of 113° for twenty- 
three days. 

The situation, as the profeesie revolved it in 
his mind, was dark indeed. His purse was 
empty, and he knew no way to fill it. It was 
December, and cold enough it was, as he knew 
to his cost, for he had turned his great-coat the 
week before into the vertebre of an icthyosau- 
rian, an article desirable indeed, but of little use 
to keep off the cold wind. Only one plan could 
he think of, and he shuddered as the domestic 
scene that it must cause rose to his mind. It 
was, in brief, to turn all the heat of the furnace 
into the little room just over it, and to shut it 
off from the rest. of the house. What his wife 
would do, what his children, in a house without 
fire, when the thermometer was below zero, he 
thought it best not to consider, for he had made 
up his mind that, no matter what the. cost, the 
egg should be hatched. Nevertheless, he was. 
not quite bold enough to put his plan into di- 
rect execution, but decided to try first a course 
of strategy. In pursuance of this plan, Mrs. 
X—— sat nearly petrified with astonishment 
the next morning when she heard her husband 
propose that, as she looked a little run down, 
she should take the children, except Murchy— 
short for Marchison, the professor’s eldest— 
aud make a visit of a day or two at her moth- 
er’s in the country. But if she sat silent, not 
so the little X s. Such a shout of approval 
arose from the favored seven at the thought of 
grandma’s cake cupboard, and other special de- 
lights, that the parents were fain to cover their 
ears with their hands. And so it was agreed, 
and was acted on; and by twelve o'clock Mrs. 
X——, with moist eyes and a ‘‘Good-by, dear, 
thoughtfal, self-denying John!” was gone. Had 
she seen the exultant war-dance which took place 
in the hall the moment the door was closed be- 
hind her, she might have had doubts as to the 
amount of self-denial, particularly could she have 
followed his steps into his study, where he calm- 
ly sat down to write to her his fears—in a letter 
dated the next day—that Murchison was devel- 
oping strong symptoms of the whooping-cough ; 
that he had sent for old nurse Ellen ; and that, 
perhaps, she had better stay at her mother’s till 
it was decided, ete. 

‘© And now to business,” quoth the professor, 
as he made his way to the cellar, and inspected 
the amount of fuel and the condition of the fur- 
nace. ‘There was coal enough te last for two 
weeks, ho calenlated, and ten minutes’ work cut 
off the heat from every flue except the one that 
went to ihe little room directly overhead, ap 
which, in the course of half an hour, araging biast 
was povring. ‘The egg was suspend sd where the 
heat coulé reach it on every side, and a large 





thermometer was so placed that its figures could | 


be easily read through the glass pane set in the 
doom. ‘The professor brought down his bed and 
placed it just where through the pane he could 
watch the thermometer ard all in tiie room, 
while an alarm-clock on the floor by his side 
rouse? hiim every hour during the night ¢o shovel 
coal upon the fre. And so two weoks went on, 
during which daily builetins had gone forth tell- 
ing how Murchy was getting over the whooping- 
cough, and how -he professor looked forward to 
having them all at home again. But now trouble, 
like a gloomy cloud, gathered upon the horizon. 
The coal was giving out, and Murchy returned 
from the office whither he had been dispatched 
with an order for another ton with the answer 
that the last must be paid for first. What 
could be done? ‘The clothes posts in the yard 
lasted but a little time, and the flooring of the 
back-balcony was soon consumed. The exam- 
ple of Palissy the Potter rose before him, and 
he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Murchy, bring 
down the furniture from the attic!” 

Two days after a ring of a peculiarly savage 
character at the door caused the professor’s 
heart to leap into his mouth. ‘‘ Murchy,” he 
said, in a faint tone, ‘it is your mother.” And 
so it was. ‘The cat was out of the bag, and the 
one who had untied the bag and let her out was 
Morchy himself. He had written to his brother 
without his father’s knowledge, and had stated, 
“Me and papa are having a jolly lark trying to 
hatch that big egg. We've used up all the coal, 
and the furniture in Bridget’s room, and to-mor- 
row we're going to begin on my room.” 

It may be imagined the state of mind into 
which the communication threw Murchison’s 
mamma; but I leave the reader to fancy her 
state of mind on arriving and finding her worst 
anticipations verified. Her mother had accom- 
panied her, and wife and mother-in-law attacked 
the professor so lustily that the poor man ex- 
claimed, in despair, that they could not have 
cackled more loudly had they laid the egg them- 
selves. 

They were somewhat put out, however, to 
find that in spite of their eloquence their victim 
was obdurate, for he left them suddenly in one 
of their highest bursts, and disappeared down 
cellar, where they followed just in time to see 
the foot-board of the nursery bed disappear into 
the raging flames. 

A compromise was at last effected. Mother- 
in-law agreed to pay for three tons of coal, and 
the professor signed an agreement that the fur- 








niture should not be touched ; and the ladies de- 
parted in high dudgeon, shaking off, as it were, 
the dust from their feet. ° 

And now the professor settled himself down 
for another week, though day by day his excite- 
ment increased as the time drew nigh when ei- 
ther victory or defeat must perch upon his ban- 
ners, The twenty-second night he spent upon 
his knees, not engaged in the manner that posi- 
tion would seem to imply, but staring through 
the pane of glass, watching for any indication 
that might betoken life in the shell. Was it 
fancy that, toward morning, he thought he heard 
a sound like that made by workmen chipping 
stone? and could it be that his eyes deceived 
him? for if they had not, the shell had surely 
cracked ; nay, while he still stared, incredulous, 
it fell to pieces, and before him stood a live di- 
nornis. To say that the professor was hilarious 
would be to say nothing. He gave a shout that 
fairly startled himself, and caused the newly 
born bird to slowly turn its head and give a pro- 
longed stare, ended, the professor could have 
sworn, by a knowing wink. 

Success had come, and the professor was hila- 
rious; but his hilarity decreased suddenly when 
he saw how the appetite of the bird increased. 
Before it was a week old it would take half a 
bushel of corn a day, and its rate of growth was 
astonishing. Mrs. X , too, had returned 
home, and apparently the little trip had not im- 
proved her health or her disposition. She had 
lately taken a mathematical turn in her studies, 
and every day at dinner the professor was served 
with a course of statistics as to how the amount 
thus far expended on the bird would have pur- 
chased two pairs of pantaloons and a pair of shoes 
for each of the boys. As the bird grew, the sta- 
tistics increased so fearfully that the professor 
would have fain filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat, could he have done so in 
quiet. 

And so the days went on; and yet, to say 
truth, the professor himself began to be alarmed 
at the question of expense, for the bird’s appetite 
was something amazing. Now, in May, at four 
months of age, it really seemed at times as if it 
would eat him out of house and home. Nothing 
could appease its cravings. ‘That very morning, 
as he had stood in the back-yard, near the kitchen 
door, in his slippered feet, blacking his boots, the 
bird had sidled up beside him, and had deliber- 
ately swallowed the boot which he had just suc- 





-cessfully polished and laid upon the bench beside 


him. ‘*No wonder,” thought the desponding 
man, ‘‘that the natives of New Zealand called 
these birds Moa; their cry for more! more! is 
ever in my ears. No wonder that the species is 
extinct ; doubtless it is because they died of 
starvation, having eaten up every thing.” 

The peculiarities of the bird were becoming by 
this time considerably developed, and afforded to 
the professor an interesting, though at times, as 
we have seen, a painful study. Its personal ap- 
pearance I shall not attempt to describe, for this 
reason, in all frankness, that it would show to be 
entirely false the description which Cuvier has 
given, and I would not willingly hold up so de- 
serving a man to ridicule. But of its peculiari- 
ties I may spezk without casiin 
scientist; sud of these the mosi nected began in 
this way: Early one summer morning, when 
daylight hed haraiy begun to show its first 
gleams in tne eastern sky—it was three by the 
professor’s watch—he himself and the whole 
neighborhood were aws ened by @ noise which 
could only bo compared to the disconnected 
blasts of the engine when a cow is disporting 
herself on the track before it. Withont waiting 
to attire: himself, he rusned to the window and 
put out his head. At every window in the 
whole block he saw a similar head, each roused 
by the noise. Looking above him, he saw Mar- 
chisou, his son, and from him came the exultant 
shont, 

“Oh, pa, it’s the dinornis trying to crow!” 

Horror of horrors! it was too true. For one 
half hour the bird practiced its newly found ac- 
complishment, and though at the end of the half 
hour it had considerably improved on its first ef- 
fort, yet when the professor came down to break- 
fast he found in his yard a collection of old slip- 
pers, boots, and boot-jacks, which lay thickly scat- 
tered about, while in their midst placidly stood 
the dinornis, calmly making a breakfast over the 
most tender of the missiles. Regularly now dur- 
ing the night, at the hours of twelve and three, 
the bird would send forth its dolorous ery, and 
as regularly some neighboring window would go 
open with a smash, and the next instant a crash 
would. be heard in the yard as the missile struck 
the ground. Four snits had been begun against 
the professor for maintaining a public nuisance. 
A sheriff’s officer sat upon the steps of his front- 
door with a process to serve upon him, and one 
on the area steps, while two straddled the fence 
of the back-yard. But the professor was not 
thus to be caught. He applied himself more 
closely to his studies, and for exercise he peram- 
bulated his house-top. 

But alas for the professor! though he exerted 
all his arts, the bird would crow only at the pre- 
scribed hours, and a plan for exhibiting him as a 
crowing phenomenon had to be given up. 

But I must hasten on to my close, and tell the 
final catastrophe. One lovely morning in Sep- 
tember the professor was standing at the back 
nursery window tossing in his arms his youn- 
gest, the baby Darwina, not yet four months old. 
As the weather was balmy, the window was open, 
and the clear air came freshly to him as he stood. 
In the yard was the dinornis, now nine months 
old, and grown to its fall height of twelve feet. 
Seeing his master standing there, the bird moved 
his ungainly body across the inclosure, and stood 
with his head just inside the window. Darwina 
screamed, and her papa, anxious to overcome her 
fears, held her out toward the bird. ‘There was 
a sudden motion forward on the part of the di- 
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nornis, an opening of the mighty beak, a.sudden | India, Knight of the Elephant of Denmark, 


gulp, and baby was gone—the dinornis had swal- 
lowed her. ‘The professor stood riveted to the 
spot with horror. Not so his worthy spouse. 
From the back part of the room she had been a 
witness of the scene. Seizing the heavy fire- 
shovel, she rushed at the bird, and dealt it a blow 
upon the head that felled it as beneath a butch- 
er's cleaver. There lay its ungainly length along 
the ground, lifeless ; but imagine, gentle reader, 
the mother’s feelings when, from the prostrate 
carcass, she heard distinctly an infant's wail. 
The dinornis had an unhealthy habit of swal- 
lowing every thing without mastication, and 
thus it was, no doubt, the case that baby Dar- 
wina was at that moment in its stomach, and 
alive, its slightest ruffle uncrumpled. The 
thought had barely time to pass through the 
mother’s brain ere she seized from the table the 
carving-knife, and rushed frantically to the res- 
cue. ‘The professor roused from his lethargy, 
and was at her side. ‘‘ Give me the knife,” he 
cried; ‘‘a careless cut might ruin the skin so 
that it could not be stuffed.” His state was 
truly remarkable—his devotion to science and 
his love for his child were at variance. At 
times he would brush the perspiration from his 
brow, and cry, ‘‘ Courage, courage; my child; 
help is near!” and then bend more busily to his 
work, But at last, when the bird was finally 
opened, it was too late, for poor little Darwina 
was stiff and cold, and the professor—well, the 
professor put a double row of crape on his hat, 
and went into bankruptcy. 








6 i= present is evidently the period to which 
the wise man alluded when he remarked, 
“Of making many books there is no end.”? The 
sight of a New York bookstore, resplendent 
with countless gift books for the holidays—books 
elegant in bindings of red, blue, black, brown, 
and green, with gold and silver trimmings; 
books abounding in choice illustrations of every 
conceivable kind; books for babies, books for 
boys, books for girls, books for every body, and 
all printed in such beautifully clear type—the 
sight of such a collection as is spread out in our 
large bookstores about Christmas-time would 
have bewildered any papa or mamma of fifty or 
even of twenty-five years ago, and made their lit- 
tle folks quite frantic. In those days there was no 
surplus of books even in families who were es- 
teemed comfortably “ well off.” A new volume 
was occasionally purchased, but usually these 
were of too solid a kind to be comprehended by 
the younger members of the household. <A few 
well worn but most carefully preserved books 
for children were the source of never-failing de- 
light. They were read and re-read endlessly. 
ow many can remember the pleasure with 
which they thumbed the roughly bound and 
coarsely printed (as they would now seem) vol- 
umes of the ‘‘ Parent’s Assistant,’ ‘‘ Evening 
Entertainments,” ‘“‘Temperance Tales,” and, 
erhance, an odd volume of the “Swiss Family 
obinson !’’ or, it may be, some stray novel of 
the stamp of ‘‘ Display,’’ by Jane Taylor, had 
crept into the household, and was suffered to 
remain, to the delight of young story-lovers. 
Yaw indeed were ths picture-bcoks; nor vould 
sar’ 







gifts of 287% 
that old 3 of “Peter Parley’s 
wes a treasure: so also “ Peter Parley’s 
Rook,” the * People’s Magazine,” with its 
wood-ents, and the “‘Youth’s Compaaion,”’ it 
first story headed by a small, dull picture, which 
every Saturday night delighted young eyes. I¢ 
by chance New-Year’s, or Christmas, or a birtin- 
day added some smail story-beok to tie treas- 
ured collection, it was hatied as a prize, 2nd, 
having been tilly covered, was read by each 
child un‘ 
comn 10°Y. 

Happy chuucn of to-day, for wiom ready 
pens continually write and skillful pencils 
sketch—for whom the most fascinating tales and 
the most attractive pictures are specially pre- 
pared at each holiday season! The list of chil- 
dren’s books for 1872 is too lengthy for mention 
here; but if the young folks can coax their 
elders into bookstores about this time, the at- 
tractive volumes will make their own appeal to 
the eye. 











Jean Ingelow’s name is generally mispro- 
nounced in this country. The g is soft, as in 
Angelo. 





The Emperor Napoleon and the Empress keep 
neither carriage nor horses of their own, but hire 
them for excursions. Napoleon has renounced 
the idea of remaining at Chiselhurst, for which 
he was to pay a rent of $6000 a year; but having 
heard that the proprietor could get more for it, 
and being unwilling to incur an obligation, he is 
looking out for a villa in or near London. 





During the year in which occurred the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales—1 bout 1500 
girls in Great Britain received the name of Alex- 
andra, and nearly 3000 boys were registered Al- 
bert Edward.: The Albert Alexanders were also 
numerous, and the birth registers for the period 
abound in other indications as to the interest 
taken in the young couple at the time. The fol- 
lowing are some of the combinations that were 
then conferred as personal names: Regina Alex- 
andra, Prince Albert Edvrard, Alberta Alexandra, 
Alexander Albert, Alexandra Victoria, Alexander 
Denmark, ete. 





When the water wa: recently cut off so sud- 
denly in Boston on account of the formation of 
ice, the milkmen heard great complaint from 
their customers because of the unnatural thick- 
ness of the milk. They comforted them with 
the assurance that the thing should not happen 
again. : 





The titles and honors of the Prince of Wales 
are thus recounted in the books of history of 
the English peerage: Albert Edward, Princ’ of 
Wales, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, Great Steward of Scotian, Duke of 
Cornwall and Rothesay, Earl of Chester, Carrick, 
and Dublin, Baron of Renfrew and Lord of the 
Isles, Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 


tents were pretty thoronghly | 








Knight of the Golden Fleece, and a general in 
the British army. The Prince is a Knight of tho 
Garter. The patronage of twenty-nine church 
livings is invested in him, chiefly as the owner 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, and he appoints the 
— of the Episcopal Establishment accord- 
ingly. 





The Grand Duke went to Lowell to visit the 
factories. When he reached the City of Spin- 
dies, and disembarked from the train, it was 
with a careless, easy gait, with his hands in his 
pockets, and apparently entirely unconscious of 
the crowd that was looking for him. His non- 
chalance had the effect of turning attention from 
him, and the deceived spectators did not know 
until he had passed that they had Jooked upon 
a prince. 





The art galleries of New York present unusual 
attractions at this holiday season. 





St. Petersburg has about the population of 
Philadelphia ; Moscow about that of Brooklyn. 





During the year 1870, 3705 ‘parcels were re- 
ceived at the Smithsonian Institution for per- 
sons in this country, the Institution having re- 
ceived 5182 articles for its own collection. 
There were also transmitted to foreign coun- 
tries through the Smithsonian 1805 packages, 
containing many thousand articles. The French 
and German war has doubtless diminished the 
number of packages and scientific publications 
which have been received during 1871. 





A petition signed by three thousand Brook- 
lyn ladies was recently presented to the Board 
of Aldermen, asking for a better observance of 
the Sabbath by the closing of saloons and stores 
on that day. 





Whatever views one may hold upon the much- 
mooted question of drinking wine, we think no 
lady who conscientiously and thoughtfully con- 
siders the matter would be willing to add the 
least iota to the too often overwhelming temp- 
tations which meet every young man while mak- 
ing his New-Year’s calls. If courtesy requires 
the gentleman to drink the glass of wine offered 
by some lady friend at each house visited, or if 
he fancies courtesy requires this, his calls must 
be few, or the evening hours will show an 
unsteady step, a dulled brain, rude conduct, and 
often tielpless intoxication. Even if. you be- 
lieve t > is no harm in using wine on ordi- 
nary occasions, will not every lady make New- 
Year’s Day a special exception? Do not offer 
to the young man who offers to you the con- 
gratulations of the season that which may bring 
him to harm and disgrace. Let your hospitality 
be apparent in other things. Spread as.dainty a 
table as you please; let there be no lack of good 
things to eat; and a cup of hot coffee or choco- 
late, offered with graceful attention, will be ac- 
ceptable to any guest. It is in the power of the 
ladies of our large cities, by simply refraining to 
offer the wine-glass to their guests on New- 
Year’s, to save from ruin many a young man. 
The etiquette which demands that any one, for 
courtesy’s sake, should drink one glass after an- 
other during the socialities of the first day of 
the year, should be abandoned by all well-wish- 
ers of society. 





Tn England the Christmas festivities used to 
take place in the hail, which was really the 
most Important t of the oid Saxen house. 
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rinee Ainert, the xf Queen Victori 
died on the 14t] amber, 1861, after an 
ness of two weeks. Three davs before his 
death he expressed the belief that he should ot 
recover; but as he continued without specially 
unfavorable symptoms, the Queen took a drive 
on the 13th without any idea of danger. On 
her return his limbs were cold, and he was not 
expected to survive the night. Congestion of 
the lungs set in, and he expired on the evening 
of the next day, having retained his senses to 
the latest moment of his life. 





Warwick Castle, which has been injured irrep- 
arably by fire, was one of the most magnificent 
of the feudal fortresses of England—indeed, 
was almost the only great baron‘al stronghold 
which was in a really good state o/ preservation. 
It was used as a family residence by the Earl 
of Warwick, who was born in 1818, and suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1853. The building was 
situated on a steep acclivity be;ween the town 
of Warwick and the river Avon. Tradition and 
history state that Warwick Castle was founded 
by Ethelfleda, daughter-of King Alfred. The 
castle contained a fine collection of paintings 
and other works of art, which have been mostly 
destroyed by the fire. 





Placarded in the post-office of a Vermont vil- 
lage is the following notice: 

i wife, Mary Miller, having deceived mé in re- 
gard to her age before marriage, claiming to be 26 
only when she was 382, with teeth badly decayed, 
while I am not 22 with —— sound teeth, there- 
fore I will pay no debts of her scatgaeting, 


8 
L: H. x Cavron 
mark. 





The Queen of Holland has climbed up Vesu- 
vius in a sedan-chair. There is a royal road to 
some things—if not to learning. 





The following marriage notice is clipped from 
a Texas paper: 


Married, on the 1st instant, by early candle-light, 
at the wigwam of the bride, in the town of Mason, 
Mason County, Texas, by James M. Hunter, Esq., pre 
siding justice of said county, Seftor Robert Gardner, 
of the Republic of Mexico, to Miss Amy Perryman, of 
the renowned tribe of Seminole Indiane, and one of 
the few followers of the noted chief Wild-Cat. Quite 
a number of gueste were present to witness the two 
loving hearts blended together, and partake of the 
magnificent preparstions that were supplied for the 
pe ne oe merge which would have done honor to the 
royal lodges of che proudest chieftain. 
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Hats and Bonnets for Young and Elderly Ladies, Figs. 1-7. 


Fig. 1.—Bowxet ror Etperty Lapy. This bonnet is made of gray vel- 
vet, and is trimmed with an ostrich feather of the same color and gray gros 
grain ribbon. .4 scarf of black figured tulle and lace an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, on the back of the bonnet, falls on both sides, and is tied under the 
chin. A ruche of white crape is set inside of the bonnet. Cut the frame first 
of a double layer of stiff lace ‘rom Figs. 53 and 54, Supplement, each in one 
piece. Arrange the crown, Fig. 54, in pleats, as indicated on the pattern, and 
join it, according to the corresponding figures, with the rim, which has pre- 
viously been sewed up from 29 to 30, and wired on the edge as indicated on 
the rn. Sind the frame with silk, cover it smoothly with velvet, and trim 
as shown by the illustration. ‘The cluster of bows on the left side of the bon- 
net covers the sezm 
made by sewing oz 
short ends of tulle 
trimmed with lace 
and long hanging 
gros grain ribbons. 

Figs. 2 and 3.— 
Gray Fert Hat 
ror Youne Lavy. 
This hat, which 
Fig. 3 shows with- 
out the trimming, 
. en wii 
folds of gray 
grain and back 
lace. On the back 
of the hat is a scarf 
of black figured 


Fig. 1.—Hoop ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years oLtp.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 48-52. 


tulle and lace, white ostrich feathers, and long drooping white heron 
feathers. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Biack Suk Fert Hat ror Youne Lapy. This 
hat is finished on the edge with a binding and roll of black velvet. ‘The 
remaining trimming is formed by two rows of gathered black lace, the 
seam of which is covered by a roll of velvet, ostrich feathers, bows and 
ends of velvet ribbon, and a long spray of leaves with berries, Fig. 5 
shows the hat untrimmed. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Briack Vetvet Bonnet with Heron Featuers, 
The trimming for this bonnet consists of black lace, black gros grain 
bows and strings, and white ostrich and heron feathers. A white ruche 
is set inside the front. Fig. 7 shows the 
frame for the bonnet. 


Cloth and Satin Slipper. 
See illustrations on page 4. 

Tuts red satin slipper is ornamented with 
a embroidery of gray cloth and 
red saddler’s silk. The inside of the slipper 
is thinly wadded, and lined with red cash- 
mere lining. The trimming for the slipper 





consists of two pinked strips and a bow of Fig, 5, —Biack Fett Fig. 1.—Bonyet ror Experty Lavy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 53 and 54, 


satinand cloth. Thesoleis made of braids }{yp wirnour TRIMMING. 
of twine. 
Embroidered Spectacle Case. 
See illustrations on page 4. 

Turis spectacle case, consisting of two parts that slide into each other, is made of 
card-board covered with brown silk. The outer part is ornamented with velvet ap- 
plication edged with gold cord, and trimmed with embroidery of brown saddler’s silk 
and gold thread. Cut, first, of card-board one piece from Fig. 55, Supplement, leaving 
an extra edge one-fifth of an inch wide on one side. Cover this piece on the inner 
side with glazed paper, and close it in a ring, pasting one side one-fifth of an inch wide 
on the other side. Cut of silk one piece also from Fig. 55, and for the soufflet cut 
of a double layer of silk one piece from Fig. 56, Supplement. Sew on the silk the 
velvet figure, which is cut in one piece as indicated on Fig. 55, Supplement, and 
ornamented — in 
point Russe and 
satin, stitch. em- 
broidery as shown 
by the illustration 
arid indicated on 
the - pattern.— 
Paste the silk 
cover on the card- 
board, in doing 
which fasten the 
soufflet at the 
same timeaccord- 
ing to the corre- 
sponding figures. 
Cover the edges 
of the material at 
the top and _bot- 
tom of the case 
with fine cord. 
The inner part of 
the case, which is 
designed to hold 
the spectacles, is 
made similar to 
the onter part, 
only, to enable. it 
to slide into the 
latter, it is -cut-- 
two-fifths of an 
inch. narrower, 
and is not em- 
broidered. In 
joining on the 
soufitet fasten on 
a ribbon loop 
at the same 
time, which 
serves for a 










Fig. 2.—Gray Fert Hat ror Youne Lapy, 
[See Fig. 3.] 




















































Fett Hat 
WITHOUT TRIMMING. 


(See Fig. 5.] 


[January 6, 1872. 


Key Pocket.—tsee illustration on page 4.] 


Tuts key pocket is made of brown silk, and is ornamented in half-polka stitch 


embroidery with silk in two shades of brown. The inside of the pocket is 
wadded, and lined with brown silk. Cut two pieces of brown silk from Fig. 


















31, Supplement, and on one of these work the embroidery as shown by the illus- 
tration and indicated on the pattern. Baste the other piece of silk on wadding 
which has previously been laid between soft net and quilted, together with the 
latter, in diamonds. Then baste the material on the lining, run the edges to- 
gether, fold down the piece along the dotted lines given, and overhand the side 
eages tugether from 54 to 53 on 53-and from 56 to 55 on 55. Edge the pocket 
on tie outer edge with brown silk cord, and on the middle of the flap fasten a 
button and an elastic cord loop four inches and a half long, which serve to close 
the pocket. i 


Embroidered Foot- 
stool, Figs. 1-4. 

See illustrations on page 4. 

Tus pretty foot- 
stool is furnished with 
a cover on the upper 
surface. ‘The bolster 
for the cushion is four- 
cornered, three inches 
high, eighteen inches 
and a half wide, and 
twelve inches long; it 
is covered on the up- 
per surface with white 
fur, on the under sur- 
face with enameled 
cloth, and on the outer 


Fig. 2.—-Hoop ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years oLp.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 48-52. 


edge with a puffing of dark red plush. The cover consists of two parts, 
and is worked in plush and gobelin embroidery with red worsted in two 
shades, lined with white fur, and trimmed with fur strips as shown by 
Fig. 50. The embroidery on both parts of the cover is worked in the 
design given by Fig. 85, Supplement ; the leaves, stems, and vines in plush 
stitch with tapestry worsted in the lighter shade, and the foundation in 
Gobelin stitch with fine zephyr worsted in a darker shade. Figs. 2 and 
3 show the manner of working these stitches. ‘To make the plush stitch 
first form a loop with the working thread ; then, passing over two threads 
of the canvas, take up two horizontal threads, and, finally, work a half . 
cross stitch from right to left (see arrow-head on , 
Fig. 2). After working the design figures cut 
open the loops and clip the figures of the design. 
A‘design figure worked in this manner is shown 
in full size on Fig. 4. Work the gobelin stitch 
for the foundation in crosswise rows, each on one 
thread of the canvas, always passing over two 
vertical threads and taking up one horizontal 
thread (see Fig. 3).. The darker worsted may 
also be used for the design figures, and the light- 
. er worsted for, the foundation, if desired. Sew 
Fig. 7.—Frame For the embroidered pieces, lined with fur, on the 
Bonnet, Fic. 6. cushion as shown by Fig. 1, and set on the 
z trimming as shown by the same illustration. 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 


N° doubt, taking people exactly as they are, dropping in upon the ménage, getting 


a peep at the arcana, is the best way of studying a family, or any particular wom- 


an of it. A Frenchman was once asked to dinner, with an assurance from his host 


that he would not make a stranger of him. ‘‘ But I beg you will make a stranger 
of me,” said the wily Frenchman, who doubtless calculated that, in the latter capaci- 
ty, he would have the best chance of a good dinner. The fine old Oriental notion 
of taking your salt with a man no longer belongs to a set dinner. A dinner is ordi. 
narily a matter of social barter or diplomacy; but if you take a chance family meal 


with a man and his 

people, you at once es- : fo 
tablish kindly and inti- Wier 
mate relations with 
him. If you have a 
tutored eye, you may 
read so much of char- 
acter and habits in this 
kind of intercourse— 
infinitely more than at 
parties. Youwill know 
more of a person by 
a little fireside inter- 
course than by casual 
meetings at parties for 
years together. You 
may talk of the perils 
of young men when 
they come up to town ; 
but there ‘is no better 
safeguard than giving 
such young fellows the 
associations of home 
and sweet woman. 
Parents make an im- 
mense mistake in tak- 
ing too severely mone- 
tary a view of a young 
fellow’s prospects. I 
never knew a young 
fellow under so ever a 
dun cloud who, 
with purpose and 
ability, could not 
work out his way 
into the sunlight. 
Better a long en- 
gagement or an 
early marriage 
than many 
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Fig. 6.—Btack VELVET Bonnet wiTH HERON 
Featuers,—[See Fig. 7.] 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 


HIS exquisite vaporous evening dress is made 
of white tulle and Malines lace, trimmed 
with zinnias of rich, bright colors, with dark 
leaves, which have tue effect of the warm tints 
of autumn leaves, and produce a striking effect 
among the clouds of tulle. The trained skirt is 
puffed all the way to the waist, and trimmed 
with a deep flounce. The over-skirt is of plain 
tulle, edged with Malines lace headed with a 
puff, and is caught up with zinnias so as to form 
diamond puffs. A long trailing spray of dahlias 
loops it at one side. Low puffed waist, edged 
round the neck with zinnias, and short sleeves. 
A coronet of the same flowers encircles the 
head, and a single zinnia is set on the crown. 
Necklace of gold pend- 
ants. White kid gloves 
and slippers. 7 





in a historical costume; and for. the evening 
dance, in a toilette. that partook of all these 
three styles. Every lady, on her arrival, was 
followed. by fifteen trunks, each as large as 2 bag- 
gage wagon, apart from the packages which were 
sent her daily from Paris by the reigning milli- 
ners and dress-makers. Now life at the chateaux 
is simply family life, with the addition of a few 
intimate friends, without show, without historical 
costumes, and, above all, without balls. The la- 
dies’ trunks are filled with fine tapestry patterns 
and materials for knitting and fancy-work, in- 
stead of extravagant costumes; and the few 
toilettes that are there are just enough to enable 
the wearers to dress decorously, and even well, 
for nothing in the world could persuade a French- 
woman to look dowdy. The preparations for a 





equally elegant, are of silk and cashmere, with a | 


silk skirt and cashmere over-skirt, embroidered 
coior on color; and lastly, suits made entirely 
of woolen fabrics. Fringed stuffs, with woven 
bands, are generally chosen. This band is cut 
lengthwise of the goods, and is fringed out. It 
is used as a border for the different pieces of the 
suit—skirt, over-skirt, waist, and paletot. The 
dress-makers, however, not content with this 
stereotyped trimming, vary. it effectively with 
black velvet bands of different lengths. 

At the risk of betraying national secrets to 
foreigners, I will say that preparations are on 
foot for a great revolution in our cotton manufac- 
tories in March. They are busy in making flow- 
ered chintzes in large patterns for next summer’s 
dresses, copied from the stuffs worn in the reign 
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summer. ‘The burned theatres and houses in 
the vicinity of the Chateau d’Eau have also been 
built, it is said by a financial company, who ask 
no other compensation from the city than the 
privileges pertaining to the theatres rebuilt. The 
public buildings alone, the Tuileries, Hétel de 
Ville, Ministére des Finances, Conseil d’Etat, 
etc., display their blackened walls, open to the 
day. A wicked wag asked the other day, ‘* What 
is the use of rebuilding the Conseil d'Etat, since 
there is no councilor of state; the Tuileries, since 
there is no king; and the Ministére des Finances, 
since there is no money ?” 

The execution of the Communists Ferré, Ros- 
sel, and a wretched soldier of the 49th Line, who 
had deserted and attempted to assassinate one 
of his superiors, took place yesterday. It may 

be said of Rossel that 
he was condemned and 








[From our Own 
CorRESPONDENT. ] 


ILL it come? 
Will it stay 
where itis? Such are 
the questions which 
the Parisians ask each 
other daily concerning 
the National Assem- 
bly, and which those 
best informed also an- 
swer daily in inverse 
directions. It is very 
true that M. Thiers 
desires the Assembly 
. to sit in Paris; it. is 
also very true that the 
Assembly does not de- 
sire it; and none the 
less true, if I may 
credit private advices, 
that it will remain at 
Versailles. The mob 
knows the way too well 
to the Palais Bourbon. 
It is true that it also 
knows the way to Ver- 
sailles; but at least it 
has only been there 
once, and since then 
Fort Mont Valérien 
has been built, which 
renders this way less 
easy and secure. 
According to all 
robability, therefore, 
‘aris will continue be- 
reft of the Assembly. 
It is none the less ani- 
mated and brilliant for 
want of the parlia- 
mentary sessions; for 
the deputies, minis- 
ters, and officials of all 
kinds live in Paris, 
though they sit at Ver- 
sailles. Hitherto the 
reunions have been 
limited to a few official 
dinners. If there is 
dancing, it will be non- 
officially. ‘The ruling 
powers are neither of 
the age nor taste to 
relish dancing, and 
think rightly that this 
diversion would ill 
comport with the pres- 
ent state of affairs. 
Besides the ceremoni- 
ous dinners, M, Thiers 
alwayshas one or more 
functionaries at his ta- 
ble. He talks during 
the meal with the brill- 
jancy and frankness 
for which he is re- 
nowned; then, when 
dinner is over, he calls 
his guests around him, 
makes them sit by his 
side on the sofa, puts a 
few direct and studied 
questions to them, and 
then — falls asleep. 
Meanwhile Madame 
Thiers dozes on one 
side of the chimney- 
piece, enveloped in an 
ample burnous ;. and 
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wept by all France. 
He at least was not 
one of the savage vag- 
abonds that burned 
Paris and inaugurated 
the second reign of 
terror: he had neither 
plundered, burned, nor 
assassinated. Butalas! 
his very honesty ren- 
dered his crime more 
inexcusable. In the 
face of the enemy he 
did the enemy’s work 
by firing on the gov- 
ernment and the army 
of his country —he, 
a soldier! In spite, 
therefore, of the mor- 
bid indulgence which 
criminals inspire in 
France, it was impos- 
sible to save him, or 
even to commute his 
punishment. He met 
his death in a way to 
excite universal sym- 
pathy—with humility 
and simplicity—while 
Ferré struck theatrical 
poses by his side; he 
declared that his com- 
rades could not have 
acted otherwise than 
they did, and only ful- 
filled their duty in con- 
demning him to death, 
and asked Colonel 
Merlin, the president 
of the council of war 
by which he was tried, 
to receive his adieux, 
A Protestant clergy- 
man—his mother, Ma- 
dame Rossel, was an 
Englishwoman — ac- 
companied him to the 
place of execution, 
M. Thiers shut himself 
up in his room the 
whole day, refusing to 
see any one, and heart- 
broken at having been 
unable conscientiously 
to save this criminal, 
who, above all in the 
Commune, deserved 
his sympathy. 
EmMELINE RayMonp, 








TABLEAUX. 


ABLEAUX are 

most effective, if 
well managed and care- 
fully rehearsed; they 
make large demands 
on the wardrobes of the 
performers, but, well 
done, they quite repay 
a little trouble. A 
stage, slightly raised 
and separated by a 
sort of proscenium or 
by heavy curtains, is 
necessary ; between the 
audience and the actors 
stretch tightly a screen 
of coarse green gauze, 
light .from the sides 
an below (lights from 
above throw such ugly 
shadows), and behind 





her sister, Mademoi- 
selle Dosne, who ney- 
er quits her, follows 
her example on the other side. The evenings 
at President Thiers’s are not very gay, there- 
fore; but gayety is not what we need just now: 
what we need is to work, to arm ourselves, 
and to stand ready to profit by the contingencies 
that can not fail to arise in Europe, now that ra- 


pacity and ambition seem let loose on.this un-’ 


happy continent. Ne one doubts for an instant 
that thé military law, making soldiers of all the 
people, will be passed as soon as the Assembly 
meets. The deputies are nearly all assembled 
already at Paris. ~ 

Those-who sulk at the great city, those who 
are afraid, and those who are nothing, and wish 
to be nothing there, continue to linger in the 
country. But chateau life has wholly changed its 
character during the last two years. Formerly 
what was called chateau life was a perpetual mas- 
querade, in which the disguises were changed 
three or four times a day. For break‘ast, the 
guests arrayed themselves in a peasant dress ; 
for hunting, in-a musketeer. dress; for dinner, 





EVENING TOILETTE. 


country visit are summed up, without exception, 


‘in dresses of dark colors—prune, cypress green, 


slate, golden-brown—all very simple, it is true, 
but so graceful! Forced to be grave, to‘find 
sombre effects, and, in a word, to renounce extrav- 
agance, Parisian taste surpasses itself this year 
in delicate and ingenious combinations ; it will- 
ingly adopted uniformity of colors, while vary- 
ing the light and shade by diversity of fabrics, 
thus combining silk with wool, velvet with silk 
and wool, and velvet with satin. Then suddenly 
changing its tactics, it set to work to combine 
opposite colors: tea-rose with bright pink, white 
with black, blue with gray or pale pink, and vi- 
olet with the delicate pink of the.Bengal rose. 
‘These decided colors are employed simultaneous- 
ly to the best advantage in tulle dresses, where 
they blend in a vaporous cloud which softens the 
contrast. 

Suits still continue to be worn in the daytime. 
They are subdivided into three classes: the rich- 


-est are of satin and velvet; the next, which are 





of Louis XVI., with all the improvements in 
printing and dyeing that have been made since 
that epoch. We may be sure of seeing marvel- 
ous fabrics at a marvelously low price. These 
chintzes will be cut in the fashion of Marie An- 
toinette’s time, with ruches and flounces, sleeves 
reaching to the elbow, and open waists with large 
pleats in the back, and worn with pleated fichus 
of fine white linen, and black velvet necklaces 
scalloped with gold. This kind of manufacture, 
which was timidly attempted two years ago, re- 
mained confined within a very small and select 
circle. -The great success which it obtained 
therein would naturally have resulted in its uni- 
versal propagation last year; but in March we 
had something else to do than to manufacture 
chintzes, and the enterprise was delayed a year. 
But, thanks to French designers and manufac- 
turers, we shall lose nothing by waiting. 

The work on the Grand Opera is actively 
pushed. The Palace of the Legion of Honor is 
rising from its ruins, and may be finished by next 


the figures be sure to 
have a dark, dull back- 
ground, either of cur- 
‘ tains, screens, orscenes. 
In cases where real effects are desired, the lime 
light will be found.a most desirable adjunct. 
No talking can be allowed; but music is most 
useful if appropriate, and choruses, behind the 
scenes would in some cases materially heighten 
the effect. Foot-lights can always be managed 
thus: either by tin lamps with candles in them 
(thick wax are best), or by leading off a pipe 
from the meter, and laying it with burners along 
the front of the stage and up the two sides. A 
common stop-cock can easily be soldered into the 
pipes, and the gas thus raised or lowered. The 
following are good scenes to illustrate: Re- 
becca’s Visit to Rowena (“ Ivanhoe”) ; Ivanhoe at 
the feet of Rowena after the ‘Tournament; the 
Lady of the -Lake looking after the Knight of 
Snowdon ; Balcony Scene, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ;” 
Garden Scene from ‘‘ Faust ;” Death of Joan of 
Arc; Charlotte Corday or Madame Roland in 
the Tumbril on the Way to Execution; the Pey 

at the Gate of Paradise; the Veiled Prophe 





the Farewell of the Lovers (“Fire Worshipers’ 
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12 HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Hats and Bonnets for Young and Elderly Ladies, Figs. 1-7. 


Fig. 1.—Boxxet ror Evperty Lapy. This bonnet is made of gray vel- 
vet, and is trimmed with an ostrich feather of the same color and gray gros 
grain ribbon. A scarf of black figured tulle and lace an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, on the back of the bonnet, falls on both sides, and is tied under the 
chin. A ruche of white crape is set inside of the bonnet. Cut the frame first 
of a double layer of stiff lace from Figs. 53 and 54, Supplement, each in one 
piece. Arrange the crown, Fig. 54, in pleats, as indicated on the pattern, and 
join it, according to the corresponding figures, with the rim, which has pre- 
viously been sewed up from 29 to 30, and wired on the edge as indicated on 
the pattern. Bind the frame with silk, cover it smoothly with velvet, and trim 
as shown by the illustration. ‘The cluster of bows on the left side of the bon- 
net covers the seam 
made by sewing on 


Key -Pocket.—tSee illustration on page 4.) 


Tuts key pocket is made of brown silk, and is ornamented in half-polka stitch 
embroidery with silk in two shades of brown. The inside of the pocket is 
wadded, and lined with brown silk. Cut two pieces of brown silk from Fig. 
31, Supplement, and on one of these work the embroidery as shown by the illus- 
tration and indicated on the pattern. Baste the other piece of silk on wadding 
which has previously been laid between soft net and quilted, together with the 
latter, in diamonds. Then baste the material on the lining, run the edges to- 
gether, fold down the piece along the dotted lines given, and overhand the side 
edges together from 54 to 53 on 53-and from 56 to 55 on 55. Edge the pocket 
on the outer edge with brown silk cord, and on the middle of the flap fasten a 
button and an elastic cord loop four inches and a half long, which serve to close 

4 
















the pocket. 








short ends of tulle 
trimmed with lace 
and long hanging 
gros grain ribbons. 
Figs. 2 and 3.— 
Gray Fert Har 
For Youne Lapy. 
This hat, which 
Fig. 8. shows with- 
out the trimming, 
. tory. _ Wi 
‘olds of gra’ 
grain and 7 nck 
lace. On the back 
of the hat is a scarf 























Embroidered Foot- 
stool, Figs. 1-4, 
See illustrations on page 4. 
Tus pretty foot- 
stool is furnished with 
a cover on the upper 
surface. ‘The bolster 
for the cushion is four- 
cornered, three inches 
high, eighteen inches 
and a half wide, and 
twelve inches long; it 
is covered on the up- 
per surface with white 
fur, on the under sur- 
face with enameled 





of black figured 





. cloth, and on the outer 
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=; Hoop For Girt From.11 To 13 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Hoop ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years oLp.—FRront. 


Fig. 2.—Hoop ror Girt From 10 to 12 Years o1p.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 48-52. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 48-52. 





tulle and lace, white ostrich feathers, and long drooping white heron 
feathers. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Biack Sixx Fett Hat ror Youna Lapy. This 
hat is finished on the edge with a binding and roll of black velvet. The 
remaining trimming is formed by two rows of gathered black lace, the 
seam of which is covered by a roll of velvet, ostrich feathers, bows and 
ends of velvet ribbon, and a long spray of leaves with berries. Fig. 5 
shows the hat untrimmed. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Biack Vretvet Bonnet with Heron FEATHERS. 
The trimming for this bonnet consists of black lace, black gros grain 
bows and strings, and white ostrich and heron feathers. A white ruche 
is set inside the front. Fig. 7 shows the 
frame for the-bonnet. 


Cloth and Satin Slipper. 
See illustrations on page 4. 

Tuts red satin slipper is ornamented with 
application embroidery of gray cloth and 
red saddler’s silk. The inside of the slipper 
is thinly wadded, and lined with red cash- 
mere lining. The trimming for the slipper 
consists of two pinked strips and a bow of 


edge with a puffing of dark red plush. The cover consists of two parts, 
and is worked in plush and gobelin embroidery with red worsted in two 
shades, lined with white fur, and trimmed with fur strips as shown by 
Fig. 50.. The embroidery on both parts of the cover is worked in the 
design given by Fig. 85, Supplement ; the leaves, stems, and vines in plush 
stitch with tapestry worsted in the lighter shade, and the foundation in 
Gobelin stitch with fine zephyr worsted in a darker shade. Figs. 2 and 
3 show the manner of working these stitches. ‘To make the plush stitch 
first form a loop with the working thread ; then, passing over two threads 
of the canvas, take up two horizontal: threads, and, finally, work a half 
cross stitch from right to left (see arrow-head on 
Fig. 2). After working the design figures cut 
open the loops and clip the figures of the design. 
Acdesign figure worked in this manner is shown 
in full size on Fig. 4. Work the gobelin stitch 
for the foundation in crosswise rows, each on one 
thread of the canvas, always passing over two 
vertical threads and taking up one horizontal 
thread (see Fig. 3). The darker worsted may 
also be used for the design figures, and the light- 
er worsted for. the foundation, if desired. Sew 

ee Rare the embroidered pieces, lined with fur, on the 
re ee “og cushion as shown by Fig. 1, and set on the 

e trimming as shown by the same illustration. 





4 ] ; , 5. —Biack Fert 
satin and cloth. Thesoleis made of braids f{4_ wirHout TRIMMING. 
of twine. 


Fig. 1.—-Bonnet For Extperty Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 53 and 54, 





Embroidered Spectacle Case. 
See illustrations on page 4. 

Tus spectacle case, consisting of two parts that slide into each other, is made of 
card-board covered with brown silk. The outer part is ornamented with velvet ap- 
plication edged with gold cord, and trimmed with embroidery of brown saddler’s silk 
and gold thread. Cut, first, of card-board one piece from Fig. 55, Supplement, leaving 
an extra edge one-fifth of an inch wide on one side. Cover this piece on the inner 
side with glazed paper, and close it in a ring, pasting one side one-fifth of an inch wide Lf 
on the other side. Cut of silk one piece also from Fig. 55, and for the soufflet cut Fig. 3.—Gray : e : i : 1 
of a double layer of silk one piece from Fig. 56, Supplement. Sew on the silk the Fett Hat of taking your salt with a man no longer. belongs to a set dinner, A dinner is ordi- 
velvet figure, which is cut in one piece as indicated on Fig. 55, Supplement, and = wyryour TRomNG. narily a matter of social barter or diplomacy ; but it you take a chance family meal 

ornamented in with a man and his 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


N°? doubt, taking people exactly as they are, dropping in upon the ménage, getting 
a peep at the arcana, is the best way of studying a family, or any particular wom- 
an of it. A Frenchman was once asked to dinner, with an assurance from his host 
that he would not make a stranger of him. ‘‘ But I beg you will make a stranger 
of me,” said the wily Frenchman, who doubtless calculated that, in the latter capaci- 
ty, he would have the best chance of a good dinner. ‘The fine old Oriental notion 








point Russe and 
satin . stitch. em- 
broidery as shown 
by the illustration 
arid indicated on 
the - pattern.— 
Paste the silk 
cover on the card- 
board, in doing 
which fasten the 
souffet at the 
same timeaccord- 
ing to the corre- 
sponding figures. 
‘Cover the edges 
of the material at 
the top and _bot- 
tom of the case 
with fine cord. 
The inner part of 
the case, which is 
designed to hold 
the spectacles, is 
made similar to 
the outer part, 
only, to enable it 
to slide into the 


two-fifths of an 
inch. narrower, 
and is not em- 
broidered. In 
joining on the 
soufflet fasten on 
a ribbon loop 
at the same 
time, which 
NA serves for a 


WA handle. 


latter, it is -cut-- 





































people, you at once es- 
tablish kindly and inti- 
mate relations with 
him. If you have a 
tutored eye, you may 
read so much of char- 
acter and habits in this 
kind of intercourse— 
infinitely more than at 
parties. Youwill know 
more of a person by 
a little fireside inter- 
course than by casual 
meetings at parties for 
years together. You 
may talk of the perils 
of young men when 
they come up to town ; 
but there ‘is no better 
safeguard than giving 
such young fellows the 
associations of home 
and sweet woman. 
Parents make an im- 
mense mistake in tak- 
ing too severely mone- 
tary a view of a young 
fellow’s prospects. I 
never knew a young 
fellow under so ever a 
dun cloud who, 
with purpose and 
ability, could not 
work out his way 
into the sunlight. 
Better a long en- 
gagement or an 
early marriage 
than many 
other evils, 
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Fig. 6.—Btack VEtveT Bonnet witH HERON 
Featuers,—[See Fig. 7.] 





Fig. 4.—Biack Fert Hat ror Youne Lapy, 
(See Fig. 5.] 


Fig. 2.—Gray Fect Hat ror Youne Lapy, 
[See Fig. 3.] 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 


HIS exquisite vaporous evening dress is made 
of white tulle and Malines lace, trimmed 
with zinnias of rich, bright colors, with dark 
leaves, which have the effect of the warm tints 
of autumn leaves, and produce a striking effect 
among the clouds of tulle. The trained skirt is 
puffed all the way to the waist, and trimmed 
with a deep flounce. ‘The over-skirt is of plain 
tulle, edged with Malines lace headed with a 
puff, and is caught up with zinnias so as to form 
diamond puffs. A long trailing spray of dahlias 
loops it at one side. Low puffed waist, edged 
round the neck with zinnias, and short sleeves. 
A coronet of the same flowers encircles the 
head, and a single zinnia is set on the crown. 
Necklace of gold pend- 
ants. White kid gloves 
and slippers. ' 





in a historical costume; and for. the evening 
dance, in a toilette that partook of all these 
three styles. Every lady, on her arrival, was 
followed. by fifteen trunks, each as large as a bag- 
gage wagon, apart from the packages which were 
sent her daily from Paris by the reigning milli- 
ners and dress-makers. Now life at the chateaux 
is simply family life, with the addition of a few 
intimate friends, without show, without historical 
costumes, and, above all, without balls. ‘The la- 
dies’ trunks are filled with fine tapestry patterns 
and materials for knitting and fancy-work, in- 
stead of extravagant costumes; and the few 
toilettes that are there are just enough to, enable 
the wearers to dress decorously, and even well, 
for nothing in the world could persuade a French- 
woman to look dowdy. The preparations for a 





equally elegant, are of silk and cashmere, with a 
silk skirt and cashmere over-skirt, embroidered 
color on color; and lastly, suits made entirely 
of woolen fabrics. Fringed stuffs, with woven 
bands, are generally chosen. ‘This band is cut 
lengthwise of the goods, and is fringed out. It 
is used as a border for the different pieces of the 
suit—skirt, over-skirt, waist, and paletot. The 
dress-makers,. however, not content with this 
stereotyped trimming, vary. it effectively with 
black velvet bands of different lengths. 

At the risk of betraying national secrets to 
foreigners, I will say that preparations are on 
foot for a great revolution in our cotton manufac- 
tories in March. They are busy in making flow- 
ered chintzes in large patterns for next summer’s 





dresses, copied from the stuffs worn in the reign 





summer. ‘lhe burned theatres and houses in 
the vicinity of the Chateau d’Eau have also been 
built, it is said by a financial company, who ask 
no other compensation from the city than the 
privileges pertaining to the theatres rebuilt. The 
public buildings alone, the Tuileries, Hétel de 
Ville, Ministére des Finances, Conseil d’Etat, 
etc., display their blackened walls, open to the 
day. A wicked wag asked the other day, ‘* What 
is the use of rebuilding the Conseil d’Etat, since 
there is no councilor of state; the Tuileries, since 
there is no king ; and the Ministére des Finances, 
since there is no money ?” 

The execution of the Communists Ferré, Ros- 
sel, and a wretched soldier of the 49th Line, who 
had deserted and attempted to assassinate one 
of his superiors, took place yesterday. It may 

be said of Rossel that 
he was condemned and 








[From our Own 
CorRESPONDENT. ] 


ILL it come? 

Will it stay 
where itis? Such are 
the questions which 
the Parisians ask each 
other daily concerning 
the National Assem- 
bly, and which those 
best informed also an- 
swer daily in inverse 
directions. It is very 
true that M. Thiers 
desires the Assembly 
. to sit in Paris; it is 
also very true that the 
Assembly does not de- 
sire it; and none the 
less true, if I may 
credit private advices, 
that it will remain at 
Versailles. The mob 
knows the way too well 
to the Palais Bourbon. 
It is true that it also 
knows the way to Ver- 
sailles; but at least it 
has only been there 
once, and since then 
Fort Mont Valérien 
has been built, which 
renders this way less 
easy soe ge S 
According to all —\ sw 
probability, therefore, : SSS 
Paris will continue be- S 
reft of the Assembly. 
It is none the less ani- 
mated and brilliant for 
want of the parlia- 
mentary sessions; for 
the deputies, minis- 
ters, and officials of all 
kinds live in Paris, 
though they sit at Ver- 
sdilles. Hitherto the 
reunions have been 
limited to a few official 
dinners. If there is 
dancing, it will be non- 
officially. ‘The ruling 
powers are neither of 
the age nor taste to 
relish dancing, and 
think rightly that this 
diversion would ill 
comport with the pres- 
ent state of affairs. 
Besides the ceremoni- 
ous dinners, M. Thiers 
always has one or more 
functionaries at his ta- 
ble. He talks during 
the meal with the brill- 
iancy and frankness 
for which he is re- 
nowned; then, when 
dinner is over, he calls 
his guests around him, 
makes them sit by his 
side on the sofa, puts a 
few direct and studied 
questions to them, and 
then — falls asleep. 
Meanwhile Madame 
Thiers dozes on one 
side of the chimney- 
piece, enveloped in an 
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wept by all France. 
He at least was not 
one of the savage vag- 
abonds that burned 
Paris and inaugurated 
the second reign of 
terror: he had neither 
plundered, burned, nor 
assassinated. Butalas! 
his very honesty ren- 
dered his crime more 
inexcusable. In the 
face of the enemy he 
did the enemy’s work 
by firing on the gov- 
ernment and the army 
of his country — he, 
a soldier! In spite, 
therefore, of the mor- 
bid indulgence which 
criminals inspire in 
France, it was impos- 
sible to save him, or 
even to commute his 
punishment. He met 
his death in a way to 
excite universal sym- 
pathy—with humility 
and simplicity—while 
Ferré struck theatrical 
poses by his side; he 
declared that his com- 
rades could not have 
acted otherwise than 
they did, and only ful- 
filled their duty in con- 
demning him to death, 
and asked Colonel 
Merlin, the president 
of the council of war 
by which he was tried, 
to receive his adieux, 
A Protestant clergy- 
man—his mother, Ma- 
dame Rossel, was an 


| Englishwoman — ac- 
SS SS 


SS 

= 

SSS 
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SS - companied him to the 
; place of execution. 
M. Thiers shut himself 
up in his room the 
whole day, refusing to 
see any one, and heart- 
broken at having been 
unable conscientiously 
to save this criminal, 
who, above all in the 
Commune, deserved 
his sympathy. 
EmMeELinE Raymonp, 








TABLEAUX. 


IABLEAUX are 

most effective, if 
well managed and care- 
fully rehearsed; they 
make large demands 
on the wardrobes of the 
performers, but, well 
done, they quite repay 
a little trouble. A 
stage, slightly raised 
and separated by a 
sort of proscenium or 
by heavy curtains, is 
necessary ; between the 
audience and the actors 
stretch tightly a screen 
of coarse green gauze, 
light -from the sides 
an below (lights from 
above throw such ugly 
shadows), and behind 





ample burnous ;. and 
her sister, Mademoi- 
selle Dosne, who nev- 
er quits her, follows 
her example on the other side. The evenings 
at President Thiers’s are not very gay, there- 
fore; but gayety is not what we need just now: 
what we need is to work, to arm ourselves, 
and to stand ready to profit by the contingencies 
that ean not fail to arise in Europe, now that ra- 
pacity and ambition seem let loose on this un- 
happy continent. No one doubts for an instant 
that the military law, making soldiers of all the 
people, will be passed as soon as the Assembly 
meets. The deputies are nearly all assembled 
already at Paris. ~ 

Those who sulk at the great city, those who 
are afraid, and those who are nothing, and wish 
to be nothing there, continue to linger in the 
country. But chateau life has wholly changed its 
character during the last two years. Formerly 
what was called chateau life was a perpetual mas- 
querade, in which the disguises were changed 
three or four times a day. For breakfast, the 
guests arrayed themselves in a peasant dress; 
for hunting, in-a musketeer. dress; for dinner, 





EVENING TOILETTE. 


country visit are summed up, without exception, 


‘in dresses of dark colors—prune, cypress green, 


slate, golden-brown—all very simple, it is true, 
but so graceful! Forced to be grave, to ‘find 
sombre effects, and, in a word, to renounce extray- 
agance, Parisian taste surpasses itself this year 


in delicate and ingenious combinations; it will- 


ingly adopted uniformity of colors, while vary- 
ing the light and shade by diversity of fabrics, 
thus combining silk with wool, velvet with silk 
and wool, and velvet with satin. Then suddenly 
changing its tactics, it set to work to combine 
opposite colors: tea-rose with bright pink, white 
with black, blue with gray or pale pink, and vi- 
olet with the delicate pink of the.Bengal rose. 
These decided colors are employed simultaneous- 
ly to the best advantage in tulle dresses, where 
they blend in a vaporous cloud which softens the 
contrast. 

Suits still continue to be worn in the daytime. 
They are subdivided into three classes: the rich- 
est are of satin and velvet; the next, which are 





of Louis XVI., with all the improvements in 
printing and dyeing that have been made since 
that epoch. We may be sure of seeing marvel- 
ous fabrics at a marvelously low price. ‘These 
chintzes will be cut in the fashion of Marie An- 
toinette’s time, with ruches and flounces, sleeves 
reaching to the elbow, and open waists with large 
pleats in the back, and worn with pleated fichus 
of fine white linen, and black velvet necklaces 
scalloped with gold. This kind of manufacture, 
which was timidly attempted two years ago, re- 
mained confined within a very small and select 
circle. -The great success which it obtained 
therein would naturally have resulted in its uni- 
versal propagation last year; but in March we 
had something else to do than to manufacture 
chintzes, and the enterprise was delayed a year. 
But, thanks to French designers and manufac- 
turers, we shall lose nothing by waiting. 

The work on the Grand Opera is actively 
pushed. ‘The Palace of the Legion of Honor is 





rising from its ruins, and may be finished by next 


the figures be sure to 
have a dark, dull back- 
ground, either of cur- 
‘ tains, screens, orscenes. 
In cases where real effects are desired, the lime 
light will be found:a most desirable adjunct. 
No talking can be allowed; but music is most 
useful if appropriate, and choruses, behind the 
scenes would in some cases materially heighten 
the effect. Foot-lights can always be managed 
thus: either by tin lamps with candles in them 
(thick wax are best), or by leading off a pipe 
from the meter, and laying it with burners along 
the front of the stage and up the two sides. A 
common stop-cock can easily be soldered into the 
pipes, and the gas thus raised or lowered. The 
following are good scenes to illustrate: Re- 
becca’s Visit to Rowena (“ Ivanhoe”) ; Ivanhoe at 
the feet of Rowena after the ‘Tournament; the 
Lady of the Lake looking after the Knight of 
Snowdon ; Balcony Scene, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ;” 
Garden Scene from ‘‘ Faust ;” Death of Joan of 
Arc; Charlotte Corday or Madame Roland in 
the Tumbril on the Way to Execution; the Peri 
at the Gate of Paradise; the Veiled Prophet ; 
the Farewell of the Lovers (“Fire Worshipers”) ; 
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Vrospero regarding Miranda and Ferdinand ; 
‘tury Queen of Scots refusing to sign; King 
Charles's Farewell to his Children. Realization 

i the following pictures: ‘* Ophelia,” ‘* Black 
Brunswieker,” ** Huguenot” (Millais), ‘‘ Broken 
Vows” (Calderon), ‘* Marie Antoinette going to 
Death” (Paul Delaroche), ‘‘ Fortunes” (George 
Leslie), etc, 
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Now 18 THE Time To Renew.—Either of 
Haneen’s and that Best of Magazines, THe 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, sent a year for 
$6 00; and Marsnawv’s splendid Engraving 
of WasHinotTon sent to all who send 10 cts. ex- 
tra for mailing. Address, at once, 8S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y.—[Com.] 





EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Mus. Mary O. Lewis, of Tremont, Westches- 
ter County, N. Y., reports her personal earnings, 
by stitching only, with a Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine, as follows: Earned in 29 months, $7800; 
average per month, $269; per day, $10 76; 
earned in one day of 18 hours, $30; earned in 
one month, $350, an average per day of $14; 
earned in 12 months, $3745, averaging per day 
$12 50. She has used the sewing machine 17 
years, and is now, and was during that time, in 
robust health.—[Com. ] 





SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


Laprgs who use cosmetic to beautify the skin should 
always be very careful to use nothing but the very best 
Pencarstions. Geo. W. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” 

been in use for over twenty years, during which 
time it has been used by over a million ladies, and in 
every instance given entire satisfaction. For — 
ing the skin it is far superior to any preparation in 
the world. Sold at all druggists every where. Depot, 
5 Gold St., N. Y.—[{Com.] 





Hair renewed, baldness checked, the scalp 
made clean and white, by the use of Hall’s Veg- 
etable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com.] 
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Tue Youtu’s Comrpanton,—A paper for the School- 
house as well as for the Family. One of tue best 
* Readers” published.—[Com.] 





Danprvur¥ can be removed by the use of Burnett’s 
Cocoaine; also Irritation of the Scalp.—[Com.] 
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Coryixa Maa tf the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the Sup rlement with the greatest ense. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 


themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


Ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- BAD COLD,” “A BAD COUGH,” “A SORE 

THROAT:” Consumption! What is the Cause, 
Prevention, and Cure of Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
&c.? Can they be succesefully treated without medi- 
cines? For all the best information on the whole 
subject, as to how and what to do, see JANUARY 
NO. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—320 cents, or $3 
ayear. Address 8S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


EUR 4 Popular 


Prices. 


BURK E, 210 Broadway, corner Fulton St. 


ADAME VICTORINE’S CAMILLA POW- 
DER for the Complexion ia p d to be 
the most wonderful beautifier of the skin ever before 
known. Its harmlessness is guaranteed by the best 
medical men in New York, $1 Package lasts two 
months. Sold by H. W. ATTWOOD, 846 Broadway, 
N.Y. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HAIR, ~ "man HAIR SWITCHES 


NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $5. 
28 inches long, weight 23¢ 0z., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9. 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
press, C. O. D. 
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H. MACY. 
* Don't fail to look through our stock of 
TOYS AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 
The largest and best assortment of Holiday Goods 
ever shown in any one establishment in the world. 
Hight large Stores connected. 
14TH STREET & 6TH AVENUE. R. H. MACY. 


COLGATE & C60’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
Sor TOILET UBE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 
Zephyr, Saxony Yarns, and all materials for 
needie-work. Also, Guipure and Point Lace 
work finished, and uli mutcriais for making the 
same. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. 813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 
in every variety. 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 
719 & 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


894 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 
Our Holiday Exhibition 
Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
thi country. 
SPECIALTIES 


Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
PRANG’S 
AMERICAN 
CHROMOS! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES, 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
SEND STAMP TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


L. PRANG & C0., BOSTON. 














‘THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 
The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 


It takes 22 inches of wire to construct one Pin. 
It overcomes objectione constantly made by those 
using other pins. Unlike them, the wire is formed into 
a long and short spiral coil. The Pin is pointed at the 
end, and is of a triangular shape, which will allow it 
to easily penetrate one or more thicknesses of cloth. 
When confined, the sharp point is perfectly inclosed 
and secure, and can not become loosened except by 
hand manipulation. They give perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal inducements offered to the Trade. Local and 
Traveling Agents wanted every where. One Dozen 
Pins packed in a neat little box and sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 

Address TT. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 

599 Broadway, New York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawoutr’s TorLet Giyorgine Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

impl happi Varranted over one-half pure 











LUNDBORGY: 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


y peat “oy. — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—° Sonne teeing aa 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopEoNs, and 
Oncans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
Mt EXTREMELY LOW PRLOES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


r af . ¥ _This new, Popu- 
GAME OF NUMBERS.-7%s new, Popu- 
GAME sent postpaid for 40 cts. Liberal discount to 
he Trade. D. WRIGHT & CO., Springfield, Vt. 

















r n rr 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawou.e, 


Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


Rw: ES. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
EEN Gun Wonrgs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 








UNION ADAMS & C0. 


Will offer during this Month 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


NECKWEAR, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SMOKING. JACKETS, 
HOUSE COATS, 


CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 


As well as every style, quality, and size of 


UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
SUSPENDERS, &e., 


Including the Celebrated 


P. L. Aubert’s 
KID & DOGSKIN GLOVES. 


Those desiring Elegant Goods at 


POPULAR PRICES 


will find them at 


637 - Broadway - 637 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


‘ed 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 

The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are 

ferred to all others by the most celebrated p 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They havea “world-wide” repu- 
tation, bein; J rted to Europe and all parts of 
the civili world. they are sought to be imitated 

European piano-makers. 


re- 
ists. 


an 
by nearly all American and 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its Kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that “the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 
Steinway & Sons call special attention to their 
NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
standing longer in tune and being more impervious to 
atmospheric influences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the hest mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

tw Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. a4 

Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


cu RLS {—Curliqne will curl 
 « straight hair in soft, 
luxuriant curls the first application 
(without injury), and will remain in 
curl 5 days. Sent by mail for 25 cts. 
& bottle, or three bottles for 50 cts. 


Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 
Parkman, Ohio. 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 


work for us tian ut anything else. Particulars free. 
t}. Strvson & Co., Fine Art Publisher., Portiand, Maine. 











C.G.GUNTHER’'S SONS 


SEAL SAOQUES 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season ; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


In Every Style and Pattern, for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY 
SABLES, 


Black & Silver Foxes, 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


— CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS. 
We are offering a choice selection of 

SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN SACQUES. 

RUSSIAN SABLE MUFFS AND BOAS. 

SILVER FOX MUFFS; SEAL, ASTRAKHAN, 
ERMINE, MINK, BLACK MARTEN, AND. CHIN- 

CHILLA MUFFS, BOAS, AND SETS. 

LADIES’ AND bag oh SEAL CAPS AND 





Also, a Fine Stock of 
BLACK AND WHITE BEAR, WHITE AND GRAY 
WOLF, FOX, ANGOLA, AND SEAL 
SLEIGH AND CARRIAGE KOBES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 

Will offer the balance of their stock in 
RICH PARIS RECEPTION, 
WALKING COSTUMES, 

AND EVENING DRESSES, 

EMBROIDERED OVERDRESSES, 

POLONAISES, 
VELVET AND CLOTH CLOAKS, 
EMB’D AND BRAIDED HOUSE JACKETS, 
&c., &. 

The above forming the most elabcrate and costly im- 
portation of GAR NTS of PARIS PRODU ION 
ever before exhibited in this market, and will be sold 

AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
to close the season. 


GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE AND SMOKING JACKETS, 
in Velveteen, Cloth, and other materials, 
Robes de Chambre, Cardigan Jackets, Kid, Dogskin, 

Castor, and Plush-lined Gloves, Fancy Scarfs, Ties 
Cravate, Mufflers, Plain and Embroidered ' Shirt 
Fronts, Linen and Muslin Shirts, Collars, and Cutis, 
Buckskin Underwear, in great variety, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


H. INRICHS, 
{Late Werckmeister’s), 
81 PARK PLACE, 
Northwest Corner of Church St. (up stairs), N. Y. 
SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 
— HOLIDAY FANCY GOODS :—— 
TOYS, CHINA, PARIAN, GLASSWARE, BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, JARDINIERES, LAMPS, &c., 
ARE NOW ON VIEW. 
Purchasers are respectfully invited to call soon. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK THA, 

with the Green-Tea Flavor, War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlans 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


Health, Economy, Good Living. 


Just published, a revised edition of Mrs. Cornetivs’ 
Coox Book anp Young Hovsekeerer’s Frrenv. En- 
larged in all its departments, and very handsomely 
bound ; price $150. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 
for additional receipts between every two leaves of the 
book), $2 25. A Complete Household Guide, and the 
standard book for all culinary and household a 
The interleaved edition is expecially commended to the 

ttention of young housekeepers, to whom no more ac- 




















$9 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Agt’s. 
9290 Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 





Rose; and the 


Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tin 


TO THE LADIES. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISTAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 
LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


it; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur de 
iel d’hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the popu- 


'/}) lar White Bordered Eau du Nil, are now ready and for sale at all the principal station- 





\ 


ery stores. Also, a new style of Sombre-Tinted Gray Mourning Paper, in the diferent 
widths and new designs of black bordering. f 
Put up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Eleaant Parisian. Stationery 
Cases, convertible into Jewelry Cages, Glove, 
&c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 
Willard Felt & Co., New Yerk (Sole Importers). 


Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, &c., 
Geo. H. Reay, New York. 





ceptable present could be made. For gale by all book- 
sellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Tuompson, BiarLow, & Brown, Publishers, Boston. 


| p ATENT c Solicited by MIUNN & CO., 


Publishers of Scientific Ameri 
can, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-five years’? Experience. 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. - 
A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
) 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Q5) Expenses paid.. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$375 Ano TB OuEENY Co. Saco, Me 
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SO66O660 
The BEST ui @® 
CHEAPEST 


© Good Reading @ 
> for ~ 
, Yourself 
. and 
© vour Family 3 
Interesting, 


Instructive, 
= Peeae pw enys 





Garden, 
Household. 


> For Children 3; for Youth 3 
for Fathers 3 for Mothers 3; 
S for House - keepers; jor 
‘Gardeners ; for Farmers; 
jor Fruit Growers; jor 
Stock Raisers; for Bee- 
Kéeepers 3 for Mechanics; { 
for Merchanmis; for Pro= 
fessional Men; jor any 
SS) ome in City, Village, orCountry, The 











(Established in 1842.) 





read and highly approved by the 
largest circle of subscribers to any 
similar Journal in the world; and 
everywhere recognized as the 
Standard Authority in 
America for Agriculturaland Horti- © 
cultural information, For 1872, the 








TVhirty-First 
Annual Volume 





(beginning now) will give over 

$12,000 worth of Fine 

Engravings, and over & 
© 1000 Large Columns 

of the Choicest Reading, CS 
prepared by many practical, intel- 
ligent Men and Women, who know 
what they write about, from much 










experience and observation. 


\'Khe Instruction 
and Informativn 


are so Plain, so Practical, 
and so Waried, that it is impos- & 
sible for any man, woman, or child, 
to read a volume without getting 
7) many hints that will each be 
worth and pay back more than 


©) a& whole year’s cost. 
Y CHEAP.—The immense cir- 
culation so divides the expense that 
? the paper is furnished at about the 
Uff, cost of the printing paper.—Wwry ita 
l 
U7) Wear.—it will Pay Well. 
TERMS: $1.50 a year; four © 

7 subscribers $5 a year; fen subscribers 
for $12; twenty or more subscribers, 
only $1 each. 

N. B.—American Agriculturist and 
} Hearth and Home sent for $48 year. 


Begin Now with Volume 31. 


ORANGE JUDD & (C0., 


EpItors AND PROPRIETORS, 


245 Broapway, N. Y. 


60666 
ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and . preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 
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Only $4 © 
Ue 
@$35,000 Worth © 


of choice 


© Engravings, C3) 


and over 


© 4,000 Cotumns@ 
© Best Reading 


(as much as is contained in over 100 
Dollar Books) supplied in the 
: American Agriculiurist and Hearth and 
Home during a single year, and both 
are sent to one address for $4. 


< ORANGE JUDD & CO., © 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age ! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechan’ accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and lar work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the t 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

bes i and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. . 

Local and traveling anata wanted every where. 

Bemples and terms, wit! 


‘h full directions for use, sent 
repaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 

prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
aa FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <a 





Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 §85.00 
New Singer - -« 32.50 65.90 
Elias Howe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is searcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personally appeared before 
me. aud made outh that the above prices are correct, and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States and 

gland under the corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing said machines. 


FRED, SMIT 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas cider. oO. 





The Witson SEWING Macutnes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United §S ates, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





HAR er! 


with new BlindStiteh Guide. 
we 


wor. 
makes French fold, umbrella 
NOE DAN terning Lae - 
cost est awar 
3 Int. Fair, 1871. §, DAY: ames $00 ma- 
chine %, Sent free on receipt of price. State the kind of ma- 
chine wish it for. Great inducements to the trade. A’ 
MILO HARRIS, 791 Broadway, N. Y. PRICE $1.50, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 


it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
‘81'& 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


PATENT 




















Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N.Y. 


FS Kate 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Childcan Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircvlar and Sample Stock- 
ing, to KLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 














BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every torm 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining al! that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. * From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Hurper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of ~— much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. mannfacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, ne, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, tringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
> 543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of ‘ 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


tor Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD, 
A monthly magazine. Each number contains twen- 
ty-four pages of beautiful new music and original read- 
ing-matter. $20 worth of music in volume. Only 
$1 a year, with elegant premiums for clube. Specimen 
—— containing a large amount of choice music, and 
full particulars, sent on receipt of 10c. Catalogue of 
music sent free. S. Brarnarp’s Sons, Cleveland, O. 














$600 REWARD is offered b 


ch he cannot cure, 


Ozena, whi 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts 








TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Maoaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harren’s Werekty, One Year...... 400 


Harpre's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Werk ty, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazaz will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxry or Bazar, to prepay the t.s. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 7 

The Volumes of the WerKty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is te be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN HaRPEr’s PERIOMICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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New Inventions — New Styles. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices. 





We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value, incliding DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEY- 
BOARD, enabling every performer to transpose the key 
without slightest dificulty. 

Also, New styizs of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Full particulars in circulars and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES—scnt free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the 
quality of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, for it is 
scarcely disputed by any that they are THE BEsT IN THE 
WORLD, the 


Very Standard of Excellence 


among instruments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he is obtaining, in 
proportion to its size, capacity, style, and class, the very 
best instrument which it is practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs is established, it is not so widely known that 
the prices are not higher than those of ordinary in- 
struments. We offer the largest variety in the coun- 
try—one to thirteen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send for the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of 
the Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent 
postpaid. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


5- Package of 
Prof. Lros’ 
§ Magic Compound 


will instantly Curl the straightest hair 
of either sex (without injury) into 
wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls 
in every case, or money refunded. 
Price 25 cents per package, postpaid, 
or 3 for 50 cents. Address 

E, HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 











Books are the best Presents. 


Valuable and Interesting Books 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rouerr Anis WiL1- 
motr. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Duyoxinck. New and Enlarged Kdition. 141 
Tilustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
$5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 
$9 00. 


PAUL DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
= Illustrated. S vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
each. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Un- 

der the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi 

Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Science 
for the Young. By Jacos Apsort. Illustrated. 
8 vols. ready. Heat.—Light.— Water and Land. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. By the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Gesorgiana 
M. Craix. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. Edited by the Author 
of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


HOLME’S LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of 
Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun 
Stanrorp Hoitm:z, D.D. New Edition. 4to, Cluth, 
$2 50. ‘ 


RECLUS'’S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Descrip- 
tive History of the Phenomena and Life of the 
Globe. By Ente Recivus. With 234 Maps and Il- 
lustrations, and 23 Page Maps printed in Colors. 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00. : 


ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S.C. Ansorr. Elegantly Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. With Front- 
ispiece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON THE TRAINING OF THE 
YOUNG. Gentle Measures in the Management and 
Training of the Young. A Book for the Parents of 
Yonng Children. By Jacos Asnorr. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, SERMONS, AND 
ADDRESSES. Complete in 2 vols. Portrait on 
Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol.; Half Calf, $3 25 
per vol. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Rev. F. O. Morris. 
Elegantly Illustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Black and 
Gilt, $1 75. 


ROUND THE WORLD. ByaBoy. Edited by Sam- 
vet Suiirs. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Wo- 
man’s Worth and Worth! : the Compl t 
to ‘‘A New Atmosphere.” By Gam Hamiuron. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranvotru B. Maroy, U.S. A., 
Author of the “ Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘ Thirty Years of 
Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales. By 
Jean Mace. Translated. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 








qr Harrer & Brorures will send either of the 
above works bu mail, postage prepaid, te any part of 


the United States, on receipt of the price, _ 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Out of 320 Calls last year, the Misses Slopsy were positively assured by 318 Gentlemen that their Personal 
Charms alone were a sufficient inducement to rally hosts of friends around them, and that the addition of 


nnels ‘was a gross innovation, worthy of no consideration in comparison to the duty friends owed to 
lends. 


TITIAN 


MTT 
Wea ag 


TREASURES OF MEMORY. 
MARMADUKE. “I say, Brown, Adams has given me all. the Towns of England to write 
out. Tell us where Exeter comes, will yer?” 
LAuUNCELOT (who has a wonderful idea of sound). ‘**‘ Why, we learnt ’em all in Class 


the other day: Devonshire, Exeter, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth—" 








WS A\ 





Youne Lapy (very pretty, but very siupid—archly). ‘‘ Now, Duke, do tell me who is this Mary Powel/? 
Is she very, very pretty?” 


In_ consequence of which, the Misses Slopsy, fully convinced of the sincerity of their numerous admirers, 


courageously adopt the principle of Dispensing with all.Refreshments; and ‘calmly await the result of the 
Experiment. : } 





a ; HOPEFUL STUDY 
FOR THE RECTOR, WHO HAS BEEN MORALIZING ON THE WICKEDNESS OF SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 


“Yes, I make a Point of never Using our own Horses or Carriages on Sunday. When we Dine out on 
that Day we always Hire.” 


Lo ae 


a a ow een 
LT a ae 


CZ Le. 


Foxp anv Expecrant Fatuer. “ Now tell me, dear, what you caught.” 
Lovety DaucuTer. “I caught the Grand Duke Looking at me!” 








